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“governed each by a samindar, who is dignified among his 
ryots with the title of Raja. These samindars are mere froe- 
hooters, who plunder their neighbours and one another; and 
their tenants are banditti, whom thoy chiefly employ in their 
outrages. These depredations keep tho zamindars and their 
servants continually in arms ; for, after the harvoat is gathored, 
there is scarcely onc ot them who does not call his ryote to his 
atandard eithor to dofend his own proporty or attack his neigh- 
bour’s.” Reference has boon made in an earlier chapter to tho 
military operations of 1767 and 1768, as o result of which 
Mr. Graham Collvotér or Resident at Midnapore, and his Assist 
ant, Lieutenant Fergusson, first succeeded in bringing these peéple 
to some degrev of subordination and stipulated with them for an 
anonal revenue of Ks. 22,030, instead of Rs 1,200 formerly paid 
by them, and some yvars later, +., in 1776 Mr. Higginson, 
Resident of Burdwan, settled the Jungle Varganas of the two 
thanes for Rs 17,846. Of this settlomont Mr. Higginson 
reported to the Council of Revenue on the 28rd Novembor 1776 
that the ama was based on the bandobast of the last and preoe- 
ding years, excusing even “tho asad or inorease, which by the 
old settlemeut with Mr. Bebor* becomes due in the present 
Orissa year 1184. This amounts only to Rs. 515 10 gandas, and 
I have thought it prudent to deduct it in order to begin by 
shuwing an example to the zamindara that Government’s inten- 
tions were not foundod on any other plan than to establish a 
certain reasonable tribute from their frontier zamindars on condi- 
tion of their living peaceably aud becoming faithful subjects, 
an [ have the pleasure to tell you that when I made known to 
them the above sentiment they were unanimously ploased and 
satisfied with the settlement and conditions to be observed which 
Thad proposed to them, in so much so that I fatter myself, 
unless unforeseen revolution happened to change the face of 
affairs, J do not believe that thera will, in future, be occasion for 
the assistance of a single sepoy in any of the fifteen zamindaris 
which I have settled.” 

The revenue fixed in 1776 in the case of Barabhum was Form of 
Re, 829-15-9 sikka, equivalent to Rs. 885. which is the exact Toot 
amount of the present Government Revenue. The form of 1766. 
kabuliyat executed by the BarAbhum and other zamindars of the 
Jungle Mahals in favour of Government was as follows :— 

* Article Ist. That we will anoually pay our revenue to Gov- 
ernment agreeably to last year's jama by the oatablished 
kiathandi to the Tabsildar who may be stationed at our thanas. 
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“Second. That we will bind ourselves by a separate muchal- 
ka to forfeit all rights or pretentions to be continued in our 
samindaris if we oppose or interrupt the march of the English 
Company's troops which may pass through our zamindaria, We 
will on the contrary engage to furnish them with guides and the 
necessary saranjamis or articles of provisions at the established 
rates and our ryots shall not in this case desert from their habita- 
tions 

“Third. That wo do likowise bind ourselves nut to plunder 
the frontier Parganas adjoining to our several zamindaris, and if 
any, of our chuars should contrary to our *agroemont and will 
commit any depredations we will deliver them up for pumahment 
to the Tahsildar in order to be tried by the Faujdar of Midnapore. 

“Fourth That we will rogard our present agreoment with 
the Chief of Burdwan on behalf of the English Cumpany as per- 
manent and valid wuilst our several zamindaris are continued to 
ourselves on the present mokrara jama, and all matters of dispute, 
which may exist either betwixt ourselves or others, we do hereby 
bind ourselves and heirs solely and iruly to submit to the decision 
of tho ostablished mofussil courts of Adawlat with a right of appeal 
to the Honourable Governor-Goneral and Council of Caloutta 

“Fifth. That wo fuitho: engage not to assist in any shape 
or hold correspondence with Jagannath Dhal or anv of the rebel- 
lious vamindars or enomies of tho English Government under 
penalty of being dismissed from our zamindaris.” 

In return for this Mr Higginson gave to each an amainama 
or “deed of possessiun and encouragement that on condition of his 
daly executing the above ugreoment the right and privilegos of hia 
samindari are confirmed by the English Company to himself and 
his heirs for ever on the present fixed jama without being subject 
to any inorease, mathat, salami, nazarana, or expenses of any 
denomination.” The settlement is described in the contemporary 
records aa a mokurrari or fixed settlement, and the Board declared 
that their chief purpose therein was not ‘to effect an aggrandize- 
ment of the revenue, but the settlement of an easy peshkush or 
quit rent, as an acknowledgment merely of the Company's 

2 ¢; is 

From the form of agreement alone it would seem obvious that 
the arrangement with the Barabhum samindar was emsentially of 
the nature of an agreem4nt with a semi independent State and not 
the ordinary agreement with a samindar held responsible for the 
collection of the Government Revenue. Of the reasons which led 
the authorities to convert this agreement into a regular” perma- 
nant anbtlomonk of womnna fif this aan tha unid to have boon 
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actually done) there is no existing record; but it is obvious that 
no attempt was made, or, if made, was successful, to get from the 
gamindar any detailed account of his assets, or else that it was 
considered that the terms of Mr. Higginson’s settlement in 1776 
precluded any interference with the jama then fixed, The “Daul 
bandobast ° of the Decennial Settlement, which is extant, throws 
no light on the question, and the so-called quinquennial papers of 
1197 (1790), which were furnished by the zamindar in this as in 
other estates regularly settled in order that in the event of default 
and a portion of an estate having to be sold, material for alloca- 
tion of the revenue might be available, contains noththg 
but a list of 149 villages without any distribution of the 
revenue. 

In 1787 Mr. Serishtadar Grant distinguished between three Meaning 
uses of tho word Zamindar, which was often “indiscriminately di Wiest 
applied to express an independent Raja or sovereign Hindu dar™. 
prince, ono made tributary by conquest, treaty or convention, 
or merely an officer of Moghul Government employed in the 
collection of the revenues with certain assigned jurisdictions, 
rights and privileges appertaining to the office.” The former 
“class, he adds, are obviously not meant when speaking of “the 
several classes of zamindars and landholders who are held res- 
ponsible for the revenues of Government. Of the second he 
adds: * We have only to boast in all the British territories imme- 
diately dependent on Fort William, of the tributary Rajas of 
Cooch Behar, Nagpur, Ramgarh and Palamau with perhaps a 
few more very inconsiderable landholders in different situations 
near hills or jungles, the nature and extent of whose jurisdictions 
roust ever be imperfectly ascertained, while the intrinsic value of 
dominion affords no temptation for an entire conquest beyond the 
desire of imposing the fresh yoke of civilization, so that it is 
alone the third class or official zamindara which are now in 
question ”’ 

Two years earlier, in 1789, Mr. Shore had expressed his agree- 
ment with the Collector of Nagpur that the regulations should 
not extend to his district, on the ground that “the amount 
received from this Pargana being more in the nature of a tribute 
than a revenue proportioned to the produce of the soil, the appor- 
tioning the present jamaon the villages will be attended with 
great disadvantage to the Company in case any of them should 
‘be hereafter sold st the assessed rate fora balance, because it is 
well-known the country yields more than is paid by the Raja, 
consequently his villages must be much underrated to bring them 
within the sum he now pays.” 
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It seems possible therefore, if not probable, that the Chief 
of Barabhum was treated asa zamindar of Mr Grant’s second 
class, #.c., one made tributary by conquest, treaty or convention, 
without either full polittoal or proprietary rights and yet nota 
mere official Revenue Collector, and that the Permanent Settle- 
ment, though nominally appliod to his estate, was not applied 
in its full scope, though at the same time he was not allowed the 
political rights acceded to the more important tributaries. 

Of Manbhum, the other Jungle Mahal of Chakla Midnapore, 
now included in this district, the setilemené was on similar lines, 
th® revenue or tribute fixed by Lieutenant Fergusson in 1767-68 
was Re. 316-2 and Mr. Higginson assessed it at Rs. 1,702-1-6, 
at which amount it still remains. It is stated in connection with 
the former settlement that it was only the inclusion of the 
Avngubud Pargana that enabled the zamindar to pay anything 
for that Manbhum had never had any jama, All trace of the 
separate existence of Aengabad has been lost. Of Patkum it is 
related by Lieutenant Fergusson that the zamindar, as also 
the zamindar of Singhbhum, actually asked to be put on a fooling 
with their neighbours inthe western jungles, as they were con- 
stantly oppressed by a neighbour who made a practice and trade of 
plundering and oarrying off thoir effects, but Patkum was even- 
tually sotiled at a later date from Ramgarh as probably also were 
Baghmundi, Torang and Hesla In the case of Patkum there is 
some reason to believe that in the earlier days of British adminis- 
tration this ostate was treated as an appanage of Chota Nagpur, as 
the Raja of Nagpur gave on one occasion as an excuse for non- 
payment of his tribute or revenue the fact that disturbances in 
Patkum and Tamar had interfered with his collections. bagh- 
mundi was in a state of disturbance very shortly after the Perma- 
nent Settlement and waa fora time forefeited to Government and it 
was only a portion of the estate which was in July 1749 restored 
to the proprietor Anand Singh, a fact which perhaps accounts for 
the revenue being proportionately much higher than in the case 
of the other southern estates, though much of the estate is even 
now unproductive, Jhalda and the adjoining group of estates 
including Jaypur, Mukundapur, and Begunkodar apparently 
gave considerable trouble, and for several years from 1782 Jhalda 
was the headquarters of an armed force whose Commandant, 
Major Crawford, waa entrusted with the duty of restoring order 
and making a proper settlement of the revenues. The result of 
this closer attention is apperent in the comparative incidence of 
the revenue, Jhalda with an area of only 82,000 acres being 
ameened at Rs. 2,787 as compared with Re. 3,165 for Patkam 
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with more than double the area, or Barabhum with only Ra. 885 
for five times the area. Major Crawford was also called in to 
restore order in Jharia and Nawagarh, and both those ostates as 
also Katras pay a proportionately heavy revenue in consequence, 
Little is, however, known of the history of the sottlement in 
these estates or the othera in the north of the district; Tundi was 
probably, and Pandra certainly, a fief of the great Muhammadan 
Raj of Birbhum; it is described in the ‘daul’ of the Deconnial 
Settlement as taluk Pandra, Pargana Birbhum, and thoro is 
evidence that for some 60 years previous it had paid a 2ent or 
tribute of Ra 300 to the Rajas of Birbhum. The revenuo fixed in 
1791 was practically the same sum, Its, JU1-i4 sicoa or Is. 322, 
and the inference to be drawn is that its real assets were not 
known, or thut it was treated as a quasi-ghatwali tenure, and 
aasessud to # mere yuit-rent only Tho aasets were actually 
stated within 4 years of the Decennial Settloment to be eithor 
Res. 6,000 or Rs, 20,000 per annum, the holder putting them at 
the former figure and the claimants to two-thirds share in a suit 
for partition ut the latter. 

The settlement of the Panchet estate was conducted on moro Pixcurr. 
regular lines. It had alrondy come within the Muhammadan ne 
sphere of influence as early as 1632-38, and the entry in the 
Padishinama (D. i., page 317) that. “ Bir Narayan, zamindar of 
Panchet, a country attached to Subah Bihar, was under Shah 
Jehan, a commander of 300 horse,’ implies that a fixed poshkush 
was paid {0 Delhi, und this fact is definitely stated in the 
improved Jama Tumari of Sultan Singh 30 years later. The 
subsequent revenue history is related by Mr. J. Grant in his 
report on the rovenues of Bengal, where ho describes tho 
* Zamindari Itaj of Panchet’ as a jungly territory of 2,779 squaro 
miles, situated within the portion of country ceded to the Com- 
pany, and differing vory little in circumstances of financial 
history or internal management from the adjoining district of 
Bishnupur. From the year 1135 to 1150 of the Bengal era 
(1728-43 A. D.), Raja Garur Narayan was subject to an annual 
tribute of Rs. 18,203 for the fiscal division of Panchet and 
the kismat of Shergarh, In 1743 an additional charge of 
Ra, 3,323 was levied from the estate in the form of the abwab 
chaut Marhatta imposed by Ali Vardi Khan In 1170 (1765) the 
sarf-i-sikka, or impost imposed by Kasim Ali to cover losses on 
the exchange of coins, swelled the net assesament to Rs. 23,544. 
Muhammad Reza Khan in 1766 raised the demand to Ra. 30,000, 
but only Ra. 5,969 was in fact collevied during that year. In 1771 
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a sor talab or compulsory exaction of Rs. 1,44,954, including a 
saranjami, or deduction for collection charges of Rs. 17,802, was 
established, and the demand enforced by military authority. In the 
‘ gross medium settlement’ of 1777 with Raja Raghunath Narayan 
‘the actual payment of Panchet, with the recent territorial annexa- 
tion of Jhalda,’ is stated at Rs 69,027. Yetthe amins had 
discovered sources of revenue amounting in all to Re 1,54,423 
including pa/atika or revenue chargeable on lands that had been 
deserted by cultivators. Finally,in 1783, the total sasessment of 
same territory amounted to Rs 76,532, chayged with a deduction 
of ebout Rs. 57,000 for collection expenses. This, Mr. Grant 
points out, gives little more to the sovereign than the original 
tribute, and ‘leaves a recoverable defalcation exceeding one lakh 
of rupees, if we take the zor talib or compulsory exaction of 1771 
as the proper standard.’ 


a The early days of British rule were marked by a constant 
era. struggle between the authorities and the zamindar who was per- 


sistent in neglecting to pay the revenue demanded, and from 
time to time portions of the estate were made over, generally 
unsuccessfully, to farmers Eventually the Decennial Settlement 
was concluded in 1791 with the proprietor, and 18 months later, 
in March 1793, was made permanent and the revenue fixed at 
Re. 55,794, this amount being arrived at by detailed assessment 
of every village within the zamindari, with the exception of 
the numerous rent-free grants, of which a list had been furnished 
by the zamindar as early as 1771. According to this list and 
the later one of rent-paying villages returned at the time of 
the Decennial Settlement, the whole estate consisted of 1,280 
villages, of which 404 only were mdi or rent paying, and 49 khas 
kKhamar or retained in the zamindar’s hands. The remainder 
included 388 Brahmottars, 68 Debottars, 2 Bhatottars, 2 Mahat- 
trans and 180 Jaigirs held on quit-rents and variously described 
as moghuli, talabi or panchaki; 57} villages were set aside 
as * Digwari’ and over 2U0 villages were entirely rent-free ; these 
latter form respectively the Digwari and revenue-free properties 
now borne on the district roll and will be referred to in more 
detail in a later paragraph; similarly tho quit-rent tenures 
which were not, as these were, excluded altogether from the 
estate as cottled with the zamindar, will be dealt with under the 
head of subordinate tenures. The extent of these deductions from 
the area of the estate capable of paying a full rental no doubt 
accounts very largely for the low incidence of the revenue fixed, 
which works out at almost exactly half-an-anna to the sore on the 
total area of the estate. The revenue then asseaed was made 
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permanent in 1793, the estate being, however, at the same time 
made liable to a contribution of Rs. 1,754 per annum as contribu- 
tion towards the upkeep of the police, a demand which continues 
to the present day. 

The origin of the two temporarily-settled estates of Matha tewrona 
and Kailapal is wrapped in a certain amount of obscurity, Matha B!Z¥ ext. 
is traditionally a part of Baghmundi, and it presumably corres- aie: 
ponds with the portion of that estate which was not restored to Mantz 
Anand Singh in 1799. According to tradition, the zamindar or ; 
Thakur of Matha is a descendant of Bayar Singh, a robber whose 
name was once a terror in Western Bengal, and who is credited 
with having killed a police Daroga sont to arrest him. Other 
attempts to arrest him failed, and on his death his son Paban 
Singh succeeded in 1212 B.S (alvut 1805 A D.) in getting him- 
self recognised, with tho assistance of tho police, as zamindar of 
Matha. Bayar Singh is said to have had a private arrangoment 
with the zamindar of Baghmundi to abstain from raiding the 
latter’s estate in consideration of an annual payment of Rs. 35 
in cash and 35 maunds of «han, while he on his part agreed to 
pay Rs. 60 as tribute to the zamindar From Paban Singh 
the zamindar proceeded to demand a larger tribute, and eventually 
& claim was submitted to the authoritics, when the Raja of 
Panchet intervened and claimed Matha as his subordinate tenure. 
Proofs were called for from all three but none were forthcoming, 
and eventually if was declared that. Matha was held on an invalid 
likheraj title Nothing more was done, however, till 1860 whon 
Colonel Dalton reported the facts to Government, and recommended 
settlement with the holder ut a sadar jama equal to one-third of 
the gross rental, of which he declared himself to be in receipt, 
in the absence of any correct data of the real assets, This 
atrangement was approvod and accepted by the holder Anand 
Singh Thakur, and the estate was resumed and settled with him 
at asadar jama of Rs, 135-8. In 1881 « survey and settlement 
of the estate was made and the revenue was fixed at Re. 647-5-9 
for a period of 15 years which expired in 1896. The fresh 
survey then made showed that the gross assets had in the 15 years 
increased from Res. 1,942 to Rs, 3,464, and it was proposed to 
ressttle with the holder at half the latter amount; the 
proprietor, however, refused settlement on these terms and an 
attempt was made, which was not successful, to settle direct with 
the tenure-holders; eventually in 1904 the gross jama arrived 
at originally was reduced from Re. 3,464 to Re 2,849, and the 
holder was allowed to take settlement at ono-third rates with 
effect from the date of expiry of the previous settlement and for 
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a term of 12 yeara expiring in 1916-17. The present revenue 
demand is, therefore, Rs. 949-15-3. 

The other temporarily-settled estate of Kaildpal is a small 
pargana intervening between Barébhum and Manbhum in this 
district, and Silda and Shameundarpur of the Midnapore 
and Bankura districts, respectively. The predecessors of the 
original proprietary family appear to have been prominent among 
the robber chiefs of the jungle mahals of Chekla Midnapore, 
and us early us 1784 there are referencos to a zamindar of 
Kailapal having been taken prisoner by a force doputed to 
suppress disturbunces in this area. Apparently he was let off, 
and we hvar late: of one Shab Lal Singh who lived in the hills 
south of the village Kailapal and spent his time’ making inroads 
on the neighbouring estates, and extorting blackmail for the 
cattle and other valuables he oarried off. Attempts made to 
ariest him failed, but he was eventually offered a pardon, and 
on his coming in, terms were settled betweon him and the 
neighbouring zamindars, by which, in consideration of his sparing 
their villages, he was allowed a few villages in each of the 
neighbouring parganas. ‘These were eventually resumed through 
the civil courts, but Shab Lal and hig successor apparontly 
lived in comparative peace with their neighbours until the 
rebellion of Ganga Narayan Singh when the then zamindar 
Bahadur Singh’s two brothers joined the insurgents. Bahadur 
Singh was called on to deliver thom up, and eventually did so, 
and as a reward for his services Mr. Harrington, Collector of 
the jungle mahals, is said to have declared his estate, pargana 
Kailapal, to be a rent-free service tenure, How it escaped 
assesament when the other estates in this area were assessed is 
nowhere stated, hut presumably, though not speciheally exempted 
from revenue, it was not actually assessed as being an entirely 
wild and uncultivated area; even at the time uf Ganga Narayan 
Singh’s raid it is stated that there were only 6 villages in 
existence within the estate. The validity of Mr Harrington's 
grant was not called in question till 1860 when the zamindar 
put in a petition complaining that he had already lost many 
of his villages and that his neighbours of Barabhum, Silda, 
etc, were bent on filching away more. He prayed, therefere, 
that he might be assessed to Government revenue and be 
protected by Government from further encroachments. Colonel 
Dalton then reported the facta, and recommended resumption and, 
ea in the case of Matha, scttlement with the holder at a sadar 
jéma equsl to one-third of the declared gross rental. These 
proposals wore acsepted and the estate settled on a revenue of 
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Re, 196. The subsequent history of the estate is similar to that 
of Matha; the revenue was inoreased on survey in 1881 to 
Rs. 1,021, and a fresh survey was made in 1896-97 resulting in 
an increase in the rental from Rs. 3,066 to Ra. 5,393 Settlement 
at half the gross rental was offered to the proprietor, but it was 
only with considerable difficulty that he was eventually induced 
to accept it, and the new settlement at a revenuo of Re. 2,696 did 
not come into effect till 1901-02. The torm fixed is 15 yoars, 
Prior to this settlement the estate had passed out of tho hands of 
the original proprivtayy family, the present settlemont holder, who 
is also zamindar of Simlapal in Bankura district, having acqujred 
it by purchase in the civil courts. 

In the case of both these catates the forest areas wore oxcluded 
from the last settlement, all the waste lands and forests oxcluding 
portions sufficient for the requirements of the villagers being 
formally declared as Protected Forests under tho Act. 

The subsequent history of the permanently settled ostates of Larue 
this district, which with a single exception have remained in the The sane 
families of tho original settlement holders and are still nominally of primo. 
undivided, has been largely influenced by two special cireums- ea 
tances, 7 ¢., the strict rule of succession by primogenituro and the 
policy of exemption from the ordinary sale laws. ‘ho former 
existed from before British rule, and was no doubt due to the 
circumstances attending the origin and early conditions of the 
estates themselves, which obviously called for a central and 
undivided authority, which would rapidly have disappeared had 
the estate been divided on the occasion of every death of a ruler, 
The vxisting custom was recognised from the outset of British rule, 
an attempt to prove divisibility in the case of the Panchet estato 
was defeated and the right of the then head of the family to settle- 
ment of the whole estate was recognised in spite of objection at the 
Decennial Settlement ; and Regulation X of 1800 definitely affirmed 
and confirmed what had been the existing practice. The only varia- 
tions are to be found in the Nawagarh and Pandra estates in the 
north of the district, and these exceptions when carefully examined 
are more apparent than real. In Nawagarh, which was treated 
at the Permanent Settlement as four Kismats (two of eix annas 
each and two of two annas), the origin of the division is said to be 
that one Fateh Singh in the early 18th century having no son 
divided the estate during his lifetime between himself, his 
brother and his ancle The last-named divided his share again 
between his two sons, since which there has been no further 
ubdivision, and indeed, through failure of heirs, the Ist and 2nd 
Kiemats, 4. ¢., 12 annas of the estate, have since 1872 been held 
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in one interest. The strict rule of succession by primogeniture 
is now followed in all the divisions of the estate, but the very 
fact of a division being possible in earlier; years illustrates the 
somewhat different origin of the estates in this area, which are, if 
tradition is to be believed, all offshoots of Palganj and the result 
of a series of partitions, Palganj being first divided into Palganj 
and Katras, and the latter at a later date into Jharia, Katras and 
Nawagarh. The case of Pandra is different; it was treated at 
the Decenniai Settlement as one and undivided and settled with 
Jadunandan Singh ; a suit was then, however, filed by hia two 
brothers claiming that they were entitled’each to a third share, 
and a decree was given accordingly in 1795, apparently in error 
or through collusion, as an examination of the evidence in a 
later suit (1885) showed conclusively that there had been no 
purlition paiur to 1791 (as clarmed by these persons) and that 
the strict rule of primogeniture had always been followed. A 
further division of one of the third shares was made in 1819 
when the widow of one of the original claimants, having no 
son, divided her share between the others; the three hismnaés 
thus became four, the first and third of which are held by the 
elder branch of the family and the second and foprth by the 
younger branch. The former follow the rule of primogeniture 
strictly, and the existence of this rule has been affirmed on more 
than one occasion by the courts; in the latter, bound as they 
are by the decision of 1795 which gave them the property, 
succession follows the ordinary Hindu Law, and there are now 
a number of shareholders, though there has been no recognised 
partition of the shares. 

The policy of exempting the estates of this district from 
the ordinary Sale Laws arose, according to Mr. Ricketts, who 


| ese sale made a tour of inspection of the South-West Frontier Agency in 
eur eieng 1854, from an unauthorised extension of the applicability of 


certain Government Orders, dated 143th October 1834, substituting 
attachment and adjustment of accounts for sale in the case of 
the Ghatwals or Tikaits of Kharahdiha in Hazaribagh. Those 
orders, however, gave authority to the Governor General’s Agent 
to extend the same method of settling accounts to “all the old 
hereditary landholders in the jungle estates for generations”’, 
limiting the application to oases of urgent necessity, In 
Manbhum, at any rate, they were constantly applied and probably 
only regularised an existing practice, as no cases of sale either 
for arrears of land revenue or for private debta appear to have 
been effected between 1800 and 1834, and there can be no 
question that the fear that the transfer of ancient estates to persons 
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other than members of the old families might lead to disturbances, 
must have been a very present one in Manbhum in view of the 
circumstances attending the sale of Panchet to one Nilambar 
Mitra in 1795, which was the occasion for the general rising, 
described in an earlier chapter, which was only put an end to 
by the annulment of the sale, The practice, as Mr. Rioketts 
found it, was to attach and bring under direct management such 
estates as were likely to default or to be sold up in the civil 
court on decrees for debts, etc., and this procedure was definitely 
regularised by the pagsing of the Chota Nagpur Enoumbered 
Estates Act VI in 1875 and the issue of notifications in 1878 amd 
1879 prohibiting sa’es in execution of civil vourt decrees without 
the previous consent of the Commissioner. Tho necessity of 
obtaining previous sanction was done away by a notification of 
1880, but it was still left open to the Commissioner to step im and 
stay the sale and, where circumstances required such a course, 
forbid it altogether. A further extension of the systom has been 
made by the recent amonding Act which gives the Deputy 
Commissioner power in certain circumstances to file suo motu an 
application for protection of any estate At the same time it is 
more definitely laid down that the holder of an estate so exempted 
must belong to a family of political or social importance, or if 
this is not so, Government must be satisfied that it is desirable 
in the interests of the tonantry that the estate should be 
protected. 

The result has been that there have constantly been several The En- 
estates under Government management ; thus, when recommend- = 
ing in 1834 the application of the Kharakdiha orders for general Act, 
application, the Agent stated that “the necessity was urgent in 
the case of five or six zamindars of the Maénbhum division 
particularly those of Jhulda, Manbhum and Chatna who were 
so deeply involved in debt that nothing but the adoption of 
some plan, similar to the one now recommended, can possibly 
prevent the sale of every village in their estates.” In 1854 
Mr. Ricketts found no less than 9 zamindaris, 2 Shikmi Mahals 
(Manki tenures), 1 Ghatwali, and 6 rent-free holdings under 
attachment, and of the zamindaris one had been attached since 
1837, another since 1839, and a third from 1842. Forty-two 
years later, in 1°96, 11 estates were being administered under 
the Encumbered Estates Act, including the four la#gest in the 
district, i¢., Panohet, Barabhum, Patkum and Manbhum, and 
eomprising nearfy three-quarters of the district area; in 1909 
there wore 7 estates, ic., Manbhum, Paikum, Paadra (all four 
kiemats, held in two separate interests) and Toring, one Shikmi 
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gamindari, Naro, one Mankiari tenure, Kalimati, one Ghatwili 
tenure, Tinsaya, and one Jaigir, Bharamahal, covering in all 
rather more than one-fifth of the district area. The statistics of 
tho district show that slmost every major estate besides several 
Shikmi, Jaigir, Ghatwali and other subordinate tenures have at 
one time or another been attached or brought under management 
as oncumbered estates, and so protected from sale or dismember- 
ment; tho few major estates which have escaped have done so 
for special reasons, as, for example, the fact of their being 
managed by the Court of Wards for logg periods, or in more 
reeont years having received unexpocted additions to their revenue 
through coul settlements. 

The ono unfortunate exception to the general rule which has 
preserved these estates to the original families is that of Jainagar, 
which was suld in execution of a civil court decree in 1866 
and purchased by the Court of Wards on behalf of the zamindar 
of Jharia, then a minor. The reasons which led to the ordinary 
practice being departed from in this case are not now traceable, 
but according to locul tradition tho zamindar of Jainagar treated 
the various processes of the civil court proliminary to tho sale 
with such oontompt that ho ontirely alienated the sympathies 
ot the thon Deputy Commissioner. Another estatu has suffered 
dismemberment by private sale, half of the Mukunda. 
pur estate having been sold to the zamindar of Jaypur by 
private treaty; no partition of the shares has, however, been 
made. 

Of Revenue-free properties there are 32 on the district roll, al] 
lying within the ambit of the Panchet zamindari and having 
their origin in the rent-free grants already referred to. The 
majority of them are small, consisting of a village or at most two 
or three villages, but two are of considerable size, ie., one of 14} 
villages, which conatitute a Debottar grant to the family goda of 
the samindar and are recorded in his name, the income therefrom 
being devoted to the maintenance of the various family deities, 
their shrines and priests; the other also a Debottar consisting of 
574 villages dedicated to the upkeep of the worship of Keshab 
Rai, a deity belonging to the Gurus or spiritual guides of the 
samindars of Panchet, who live at Bero in pargans Chaurdsi. 
Over and sbove this large revenue and rent-free grant, the 
Mahants of Bero have at various times received other villages 
both from the Panchet samindars and from others, and their 
property ia now a considerable samindari in itadf, within which, 
in imitation of other landholders, subordinate tenures of all kinds. 
including oven Patni Taluka have boon created, 
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The position of the Digwari estates, 25 in number (of which, ola 
however, two lie within parganes Shergarh and Mahishara, now“ 
belonging to Burdwan and Bankura, respectively) is somowhat 
difficult to define. All of them are withm the ambit of the 
Panchet estute and they correspond with the 07} villages which 
wore declared as Vigwari aud their assets excluded at the timo 
of the Permanent Settlumont, with the addition of two villagos 
in parganas Mahal, which are admitted us Digwari though not 
reported as such by Lalu Kanji, Tuhsiudar of Panchot, who was 
examined in detail owthe subject of police tonures in this ontate 
in the year 1799, No revenue is, therefure, paid on account of 
any of these holdings, but the holders pay a coss variously known 
as ‘Digwari’ or ‘Road patrol’ Cess direct to Government, 
amounting in all to kts, 798, und varying from ss much as 
Ra. 122 tor four villages in Pargana Chaura to hs. 6-6-7 only for 
two villages in Domurhonda. A similar demand is lovied from 
the zamindars of the Jharia, Katras, Nawagarh, Nagarkiari and 
Pandra estates and the gross demand, Rs 1,254, constitutes what, 
is known as (tho Roud Patrol Fund, administered by the Volice 
Department. Strictly speaking, theso Digwari villages aro neither 
estates nor revenue-free properties nor yot ordinary tonures, 
intermediate betweon the zamindur and the actual cultivator ; 
the Digwars are appointed by Government, and are Liablu to 
dismissal for non-performance of their duties, but ordinarily the 
succession goes from father {o son, They are essentially, 
therefore, service tenures held directly under Government, and 
distinguished from others in tho district by the fact that thg 
villages assigned to them are definitely outside the Permanent 
Settlement though within the limits of the parganas scttled as the 
Panchot estate. 

Subordinate tenures are in Manbhum both numerous and of sus- 
considerable varicty; the following is a description of the moro QRDiNAS™ 
important classes. 

‘the Shihmi Tadsk or samindari ranks first in local estimation, Shikmi 
though only one tenure legally recognised as such now 7sleke. 
exists, t.¢., that of Naro in the zamindari of Patkum which 
is protected from liability in the event of the latter estate 
being sold for arrears of revenue by Regulation VIII of 1793, 
though its origin is undoubtedly development out of a ‘‘ Manki” 
or divisional headman’s tenure under the Mundari system rather 
than a mere transfer of a portion of the Patkum estate by the 
samindar, subject to payment of its share of the Government 
revenue. Attempts have been made to establish m the courte 
that the great ghatwali tenures of the Barabhum state are 
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shikmi zamindaris, but this claim was disallowed in a suit to 
which Bharat Singh, Taraf Sardar of Satrakhani, the zamindar 
and Government were parties. 

Patni Taluks with their subordinate dar-patni and se-patni 
tenures, as defined in Regulation VIII of 1819, are, strictly 
speaking, confined to the Panchet estate, to which the Regulation 
was not extended until some time after 1854, though many of the 
talks date from a much earlier period. The system is not, 
however, (onfined to this estate Small patnis exist in many of the 
others, und nearly half the estate of Barabhwm was leased out in 
patrf to Mossrs Watson & Co. (represented now by the Midua- 
pore Zamindiri Company) in 1883. In such cases, however, if 
rents are not duly paid, the procedure prescribed in the Regulation 
is not followed, the zamindars realising the urrvars under the 
ordinary rent laws. In Panchet the numbor of patni taluks is 
very large, and some of them are of very considerable extent ; 
altogether it is estimated that more than half the estate is held 
undor patni leases, and nearly one quarter under other forms of 
pormanont lease, The system undoubtedly spread from the 
adjoining estate of Burdwan, and wus here, as there, a convenient 
method of raising funds to meet the zamindar’s present and 
pressing necessities at the eapense of his descendants. Since 1895, 
when the estate was lust brought under management under the 
provisions of the Encumbvred Estates Act, no fresh leases of this 
kind have been granted, and from time to time defaulting patnis 
have been bought in by the proprietor. It is obvious, however, 
that those which are most valuable by reason of their low patni 
rental and Ingh wwfassi] yama are the least likely to come 
into the market, and the chances of materially increasing in this 
way the area under direct management are but small. 

Mankiari and Murdéri tenures have already been referred to as 
survivals of the old Mundari Village System, under which each 
village had its “Munda” or “‘ Mura” and each group or “ parha” 
of 12 villages or so its ‘Manki’ or divisional headman. The 
permanently settled estate Toring, as well as the Shikmi tenure 
of Naro above described were probably both in origin ‘ parhas’, 
and similar tenures, four in number, survive in the Baghmundi 
estate, their holders being still known as ‘Mankis’. Their tenure 
is a heritable one, the succession being governed by primogeni- 
tare, and they pay to the zaminder a amall quit-rent only. The 
murart tenure as now existing is distinguished from mdnkiaré 
in name only. The conditions are exactly the same, and though 
strictly speaking a ‘ Miira’ or ‘Munda’ should have only a single 
village, those now recognised in the Baghmundi Pargana hold 
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several villages; they are, however, for the most part 
subordinate still to the Mankis, and not direcily under the 
vamindar. In Patkum there are also ‘Muras’ who hold single 
villages, but their exact sta{us has still to be defined; {he zamindar 
does not admit their claims which usually extend over the whole 
village including the jungles; and in a number of instances he 
has succeeded in getting the courts to hold that they are mere 
iyarddas and liable as such to ejectment and onhancement. 
Others still obstinately assert their rights or supposed rights, 
and the decision of the rival claims will be one of the most 
difficult problems of the settlement operations now in progress. 

The commonest form of hereditary tonure st a low rent Mokrari. 
fixed in perpetuity is the mukarrdri or moki di; those are found 
in almost all ostates and are most numerous perhaps in the 
Manbhum and Barabhum estates in the south-east; thoy vary 
in extent from several villages {o a few acres of land ; {ho latter, 
however, are moro strictly raiyati holdings at fixed ronts, 
and the term as properly applied usually covers tho grant 
of a village or a specific share or portion thereof Tho rent settled 
is usually a comparatively low one, the settlement being made 
on payment of a considerablo sa/émi or bonus, varying in amount 
from 10 to 15 years’ purchase of the rental. Dar-mokrdariy are 
created on similar terms by the larger mokraridurs. 

The tenures known variously as moyhuli, panchakt, or Pacis 
talabi Debottars, Brahmottars, eto., take rank among the here- x Brab- 
ditary tenures at a fixed rent ib liable to onhancemont, but eters, 

to. 

except in respect of the quit-rents payable their nature is in 
every respect the same as the Jahhirdy or rent free tenures 
bearing similar names. The origin of the qualifying names, 
moghult, ganchaht, and talab: is somewhat obscure, and it is diffi- 
cult to make any distinction between the terms of the different 
tenures to which they are attached. Panchaki and moyhuli 
quit-rents are invariably very small, and ¢vJuti usually s0, 
though it is commonly said that ta/abi implies a more subs- 
tantial rent. Acoording to Professor Wilson (Glossary of Legal 
Terms) the term panchaki denotes lands originally rent-free 
bat later subjected to a quit-rent and thence termed panchaki 
lakhirdj, and this description probably applies acourately to granta 
of this nature in Manbhum. 

According to the holders moghuit was the term used for the 
rent or quittance their predecessors had to pay to the Moghul 
Emperors, bat this interpretation cannot be historically accurate ; 
others say the word is a corruption of maongai signifying 
payments made as tokens of blessing by Brahmans to 
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and emperors in consideration of offices or lands granted them 
Tatabi moans little more than rent-paying, and écta/ah is the 
regular word used to distinguish rent-free grants of a similar 
nature. The large number of these tenures, which already existed 
in the Panchet estate at the time of the Decennial Settlement, 
has ulreudy been noticed, and the explanution is no doubt to be 
found in the somewhat ambiguous position of the zamindar whose 
elevation to the dignity of Chattri Rajput necessitated the em- 
ployment of many priests and Brahmans, and the propitiation 
of various Hindu deities, Similarly in the other ostates grants of 
thig kind, usually absolutely rent-free, have been numerous in 
movie recent times. 

All the above are definitely tenures of a permanent nature 
and held in a fixed rate of ront and usually heritable and 
transferable; the yara which has now to be described is more 
vomplex and difhoult to define, the term being applied not only 
to more temporary lease-holders or collectors of runts but also to 
hoadmen of villages, who have held the post of tydradas possibly 
for generations. Landlords claim that sdradars are removeable 
at will or on the expiry of their lease, but in practice it is usual to 
find them holding without objection for years after thoir leases 
have expired, and resisting successfully efforts made to oust them. 
In many estates a distinction is made between mudd, that is, 
appointed for a term of years, and bemads 1arddais, but even 
m the case of the former the extensive rights claimed by the 
holders ate seldom now admitted 

The common features of almost all yaras are the fact that 
the ydrddur is supposed to collect the rents of the tenants on 
behalf of the landlord, and that as remuneration he gets either a 
percentage on the total demand, or else cultivates on a privileged 
rent or rent-free what are known as the man or kids lands: 
oovesionally he gets both cash and land. The regular midds yara- 
dat isa mere thikddar with little interest in the village beyond 
the screwing out of the tenants the largest possible amount within 
the term of his lease, at the end of which the ydra is ordinarily 
let out again to the highest bidder. In the benrddi yarn the 
Ydrddur geis, until the landlord discovers them, and can force on 
him a larger demand, the benefit of all new landa assessed ; 
he frequently claima and sucoceds in asserting his sole right to 
make new settlements, and also himself to bring under cultivation 
without additional payment to the landlord extra lands, and 
ordinarily where there is jungle he takes to himself any 
profita there may be from it. In fact, he seta up to be what in 
maany oesea he no doubt originally was—the village headman of 
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the Mundari organisation, and though he may admit the land- 
lord's right to raise the dra yama he resists any attempt at 
frequent or excessive enhancements, and as he has, as a rule 
the whole village at his back, and the landlord no papers to show 
the previous extent of cultivation or the exact terms on which 
the #aradar holds, he is more often than not successful. Such 
yarddars are still common all through the north of the district, 
and almost universal whero there are Sonthals; elsewhere many 
of the old headmen have been ousted by fair means or foul 
from the post and the idru made over to outsiders of tho miadi 
type: this is especially the case when subinfeudation has heen 
excessive as in the Panchet estate, the petty mokrdridar or dar- 
mok’ iridur naturally resenting the intervention of any privileged 
person between himself and his comparatively few  tonants. 
At tho same time many of the old ydrddars havo themsolves 
become mehr drivars, and their interests having ceased to be with 
the tenants against the common tov, the superior lundlord, they 
have become themselves petty landlords instead of village head- 
men in their manner of dealing with the tenants, Ono of the 
most important results antivipated from # survey and settlement 
is from the point of viow of the ijdrddasx and tenantry, tho 
giving of a secure title to such headmen-id dda: a8 survive, and 
from the point of view of tho superior landlords the definition 
of the exact rights of ¢arddary of all classes, and the simplie 
fication of the proceduro for securing to the landlords a proper 
proportion of the additional profita of the villugos. 

A very important cluss of tenures consists of tho maintonanoo Mein- 
tenures or grants of land for the support of the younger mombers compen: 
of a Raja's or zamindar’s family, known by the goneral name of 
khor posh The necessity for these grants follows from the rule 
of succession by strict primogeniture, provision having to bo 
made by the head of the family for his younger brothers as well 
as for more distant relations. The practice differs slightly in 
different estates, but generally speaking 2nd and 3rd sons are 
entitled by family custom to grants of land, while others may 
get either land or a cash allowance, These grants are, generally 
speaking, resumable on the desth of the grantor or grantee, but 
in ordinary cases a new Raja would not resume the khorposh 
grants of hia father’s youvger brothers without making them 
fresh grants or providing for them in other ways. In Barabhum 
and Manbhum the next younger brother of the reigning chief 
is called the Hikim; there ia a special Ahorposh called the 
Bikundh which passes on the death of ono samindar from the 
tancle to the next younger brother of the new chief. Similarly 
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in many estates there are allotted villages which form the khor- 
posh of the wife of the zamindar; these similarly pass on his 
death to the wife of his successor. Custom only requires that 
maintenance grants should be given to persons within a certain 
degree of consanguinity, and consequently, as the grantees become 
more and more distant from the ruling chief, the grants are pro- 
portionately reduced until eventually the heirs of a khorposhdar 
become little more than ordinar, cultivating raiyats. It is not, 
however, uncommon in the case of distant relations for small 
grants at fixed rents (mokrdi) to be swbstituled for regular 
hierposh, and in some cases, through undue favouritism or for 
other reasons, members of now distant branches of the family are 
found in possession of comparatively large properties on patni or 
other secure permanent title ° 

The distinction between superior tenures and the tenure of 
the ordinary cultivating tenant is not a very definite one. As 
already stated, there are many mokrd's tenures of small extent of 
which the holders should be classed os raiyats rather than as 
tenure-holders, and the same is the case with the naydbddi, 
gangalburt, yalkar, guisdsan, and ahriat tenures, all of which are 
essentially and by origin ruiyati o: tenant holdings to which 
special conditions attach, though not intrequently the areas 80 
held are in excess of what the grantee could possibly bring under 
cultivation without inducting other tenants, 

The naydbdd: tenure is self-explanatory; permission is given 
by the zamindar to bring new land under cultivation ; the terms 
vary in different parts of the district, but the more usual are that 
the tenant should hold the whole area so settled on a small quit- 
rent for five or seven years, and that at the expiry of that period 
the area brought under oultivation should be assessed at the 
ordinary rates, and that ten-sixteenths of the rent so arrived 
at should be the rent payable by the tenant. Fresh terms 
would at the same time be arranged for the area, covered 
by the original lease, but not by that time brought under 
cultivation. 

Jalkar and jalsdsan tenures may be distinct from or combined 
with a naydbdd: lease, the essential condition on the tenant's 
side being that a tank or reservoir should be constructed, from 
which the land to be brought under cultivation, or other land 
already cultivated, can be irrigated. Usually the actual land on 
which the tank or reservoir is to be constructed, and « smali aren 
attached to it ia given on « small quit-rent fixed in perpetuity, 
the remainder of the area taken ap being on ordinary or else on 
nayabadi terma. 
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dhriat tenures are practically identical with sayddadi, the 
name being derived from afra an embankment, and having 
reference to the necessity for levelling, terracing, and embanking 
essential before land can be mado suitable for rice cultivation. 

A sangalburi tenure is, as its name implies, a clearing lease 
usually of a specific area of jungle; such tenures in this district 
are usually of ancient date, and are held on a fixed quit-rent; 
in some cases the rent is settled on similar terms to those usual in 
the case of naydbdd: tenures. 

Of ordinary cultivating tenants the vast majority havo either 
by law or by custom Settled oocupancy rights, and of these aggin 
a comparatively small porcentage are entitled under the Chota 
Nagpur Tenancy Act (introduced into the district in December 
1909) to the special rights of ombginal settlora or descendants of 
original settlers (khuntkatt:). Practically the only classes of 
tonants who are not customarily treated as occupancy raiyats are 
those who hold on produce rent, and who are in fact rather 
servants than tenants. 

Of rent-free grants for religious or charitablo purposes Rent-free 
those which were recognised as having been made prior sana for 
to the Permanent Settlement wore treated as” revenue-free or chari- 
properties ; the others of later creation are of a similar nature cess, 
and similar also to those which bearing the same names are 
subject to a small quit-rent. The forms taken are either (1) 
Debottar, grants of land for the worship of idols, or of @ partiou- 
lar idol; the holdor for the time being is tho mahant or priest 
attached to the worship of the idol in question, and he is in the 
position of a trusteo ; (2) Brdhmottar, lands given for the support 
of Brahmans; large numbers of these grants were made by 
chiefs of aboriginal descont, who aspired to be pure Hindus, in 
order to induce Brahmans to settle within their territories ; (3) 
Bhatottar or grants for the support of Bhats, who record genealo- 
gies; (4) Vaishnavottar, or grants for the support of the 
worshippers of Vishnu; (5) Mahattran, or lands granted for 
services by persons other than Brahmans; (6) Pirottar, or lands 
given for the worship of Muhammadan saints. Of the last olass 
there are very fow examples in the district. 

All these grants are of a permanent nature, and are horitable 
and transferable, though in certain cases the transfer is said 
ta be limited by the requirement that the grant must not be 

to porposes other than that for which it was created, 

ata, besides these, other rent-free tenures which are neither 

perinanent nor transferable, but these are more stziotly clased as 
siavieo tenures, 
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Of the service tenures of Manbhum there are, according to 
Sir W. Hunter, ten classes, of which seven are major and three 
minor. A more distinctive division would be into police and 
vamindari service tenures. Among the former he enumerates 
the Jaigir (confined to Panchet), the Digwari, the Naib Digwari, 
the Sardar Ghatwali, the Sadiyali, the Ghatwali, and the 
Tabediri. To all of these the general term “ Ghatwali” 
tenures is ordinarily applied, and their importance is such, and 
their history and incidents so full of difficulty that to include 
any detailed account of them in the present, chapter would make 
it inconveniently lengthy; for a full account, therefore, of these 
interesting tenures, the reader is referred to the appendix to this 
volume. 

Panchet Jaigirx—The jaig#s of Panchet were excluded from 
the general survey of gh&twali tenures which was made in the 
yoars 1880-1883, as previously to that date it had been decided 
that their services were not worth retaining: their exact extent 
and area is not, therefore, known; 160 villages were shown in tho 
village list of 1771 as jaigir. and within the present limits of the 
district there are 52 distinct recognised tenures of this class 
having lands in 99 villages, for which rent is paid to the Panchet 
vamindar. ‘Their chief features are that they are hereditary, 
impartible, and non-saleable for arrears of rent. 

Digwars,—The Digwara of the parganas included in the 
Panohet estate have already been described. Similar tenures 
are found in the Jharia, Pandra, and Jhalda estates, the holders 
of which, however, are liable to the zamindar for small quit-rents. 
Begunkodar has, instead of Digwars, Sardars who are in no ree- 
pect different from the Digwars of the adjoining estate of Jhalda 
exoept in name, and in the Manbhum estate the terms appear to 
be interchangeable. Ordinarily speaking, a Digwar has one or 
more whole villages as his tenure, and has a sabordinate staff of 
Naib Digwars, Sardérs, and Tabodars, with whose saasistance he is 
supposed to police the whole pargana or estate, or in some oases 
some specific part of it; his powers are usually those of a head 
constable. 

Sardér Ghatwale —Sardér Ghatwils or teraf Sardars are found 
in Barabhum and Patkum only, where they may be said to take 
the place of the Digwirs of other parganas. Their tenures are of 
considerable extent, the four major iarefs of _Barabhum inelading 
from 28 to 75 villages each. The majority of tho villages are 
held directly hy Sediyals or Serdar who pay nothing more than 
a small quit-rent to the éeref Sardar, but each of the latter has 
several villages under his direct control. His police powers ars 
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those of a Sub-Inspector in the cane of the larger tarafe, and of a 
head constable in the case of the others, and he is supposed to 
exercise control over the large force of subordinate ghatwals 
within his ¢araf, 

Satiyals—The Sadiyals are intermediate between the faraf 
Sardar and the village Ghatwals; they are not mere rent collec- 
tors or assistants of the former, but in Barabhum at any rate ore 
to the village sardér what in Munda areas the Manki or head of a 
parha or group of villages is to the Munda or headman of a single 
Village, and the ¢araf,Sardar is himself only an overgrown Manki 
or Sadiyal. ° 

Village Sarda: 8.—Tho Sardars or village Sardars are the ghat- 
wals proper of Sir W. Hunter’s classification; in Panchet and the 
other northern estates they are found subordinate to the Digwars 
in Barabhum and Patkum to tho faref Sardars; in Kailapal, 
Begunkodar, and for the most part in the Manbhum estate in- 
dependent. Their tenures consist either of a whole village or 
of a definite part of village, and their jurisdiction in any case 
extends to the whole village, and is confined to it. 

Tabedars.—Below them and directly under their control are 
the lowest grade of ghatwals, :.e , the Tabedars, of whom there may 
be from cne or two to as many as twelve or even twenty in 4 
village. As their name implies, their position is more or less of a 
menial one, and on their shoulders fall the whole or the bulk of 
the police duties actually required of the ghatwali foree These 
include the manning of a number of police road posts, the patrol- 
ling of the roads, the going on rounds at night, the oscorting of 
prisoners or of informants to the police station, or the courts. 
Many of them have considerable holdings for which they pay a 
nominal quit rent to the village sardar, but ina large number of 
cases the land held is now barely adequate for their support, more 
especially where, as is often the case, it is let out to cultivating 
tenants on inadequate rents. 

Ghatwals of all grades are liable to dismissal and loss of their 
service lands for misconduct. Ona vacancy occurring from death 
or other cause theson or next male heir is ordinarily appointed, 
and to this extent the posts and tenures are hereditary. The 
ghatwal for the time being has no power to alienate any part of 
his tenure, and the approval of the Deputy Oommissioner ig 
required for any settlement of a permanent or semi-permanent 
nature; in regard to jungles and minerals the working rule is 
that the ghatwal has the right to use but not to waste the resources 
of his holding or tenure; he may not tse his tenure in such 
a way as to reduce ite value to his succomors. 
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Down to the year 1903 ghatwali tenures were not saleable 
either for arrears of rent, or for any private debt, but in March 
of that year, section 5, paragraph 1 of Bengal Regulation XXIX 
of 1814 (a regulation for the settlement of certain mahals in 
the district of Birbhum, usually denominated ghétwali mahals) 
was oxtended with some modification to Barabhum, and these 
tenures were thus made, in certain circumstances, saleable for 
arrears of rent and cesses. During the succeeding three years 
a number of tenuros were thus allowed to go to sale, including 
one of the four great tarafs. Since then, however, the policy has 
beep discouraged, and in no case has the Commissioner sanctioned 
asalo, Outside Baribhum, where the Regulation has not been 
extended, the ghatwali tenures are still exempt from liability 
to sale. 

Excluding the Panchet jaigirs thero were demarcated in 1883, 
at the time of the ghatwali survey, no less than 590 tenures 
covering an area of 408 square miles and supporting a force of 
1,974 ghatwals of all classes, made up of 12 sardar ghatwals, 
40 digwars, 23 naib digwars, 11 sadiyals, 504 village sardars and 
1,384 tabedars. Of the tenures no less than 498, and of the 
ghatwals 1,606, wero in the three estates of Barabhum, Manbhum 
and Patkum. 

Tho three minor tenures are (1) @oraiti, a grant of land made 
to tho village gorait, who is the messenger or peon of the landlord. 
It is his duty to assist in the collection of rent by summoning 
tho tenants when required to attend on tho tahsildar or at the 
tahsildar’s or landlord’s cutchery, and ulso to keep the landlord 
informed of what is going on in the village such as marriages, 
transfers of lands, cutting of trees, and any other of the numerous 
small matters which warrant the levy of a cess, or the demand 
for a salami, or a cash payment. The goratt is frequently o 
substantial tenant, and in lieu of a special grant of land he will 
often in such cases merely get a remission of part of his rent. 
(2) The /ayaii is a grant of land to the Ldya or village priost; 
it is to be found in most, if not all, aboriginal villages; the post 
is ordinarily a hereditary one, and the land passes from father 
to son. (3) Chdkran granta are ordinarily petty grants to 
servants in the zamindar’s employ, or to potters, barbers, smiths, 
washermen, and others who do menial service for the landlord, 
The grants are essentially conditional on the rendering of services 
and therefore resumable; in many cases, however, though the 
services have been dispensed with or are no longer demanded, no 
attempt has been made to resume, 
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e 
A NOTE ON THE POLICE TENURKS IN MANBHUM. , 


Tur subject of police and quasi-police tonuros in Manbhum ia pottor 
one which bristles with problems, and tho literaturo relating to THATaM 
these is voluminous, much of it hidden away in reports and office snum. 
notes which are not casily got-at-able, Tho objoct of the present 

note is to collate so far as possible the main facts, and at tho same 
time to state briefly tho main theories and inferoncos based 
thereon as to tho origin and naturo of tho differont forms of 
tenure and the main differences betwoen them. The importanco 

of the subject will be evident from the fact that, oxclusive of 
jaigirs, the holders of which are no longer treated as liable to 
render service to Government, though this was the case till 
comparatively recent times, there aro in all 591 tenures of this 
kind scattered over 25 out of the 39 parganas which make up 

the district, and that these tonures covered in 1883, when they 
were surveyed in detail, an area of 785,192 standard bighas or 

408 square miles, nearly one-tenth part of tho district, and were 

held by no less than 1,974 ghatwals, 1 term which is somewhat 
loosely applied to all classes of rural police, other than chaukidars, 

who do, or are supposed to do, any specific police duty. 

The continued existence of these various claases of police Col. 
tenures and, to a certain limited extent only, their origin also, is Dalten’s 
due to the conditions prevailing in the district in the earliest days of their 
of British rule which largely influenced the arrangemonts made °risia- 
by the Government for the preservation of the peace and the 
maintenance of order. These conditions were described by 
Colonel Dalton, Commissioner of the Division, in a report to 
Government on the subject of the ghatwali police of the Division, 
dated 9th December 1864, from which the following paragraphs 
are extracted. 

“2. Tho Rajas of the Jungle Mahals of Chota Nagpur and 
the adjoining Tributary Estates, were, under the ancient Govern- 
ment of India, neither officers appointed for the collection of the 
xeyenue nor land proprietors in the ordinary acceptation of the 
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{erm. They were Chiefs, generally of the same race as the people 
they ruled, and who originally elected them to fill that position. 
Some of them indeed claim to be of alien blood, but those who do 
so oan only found their pretensions on manifest tables. 

“3, These Chiefs continued to exercise sovereign powers in 
their respective territories till the accession of the British Govern- 
ment. ‘They were almost unknown to the former sovereigns of 
India, but according to their positions goographically, tribute 
to the rulers of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was paid or exacted 
from them. e 

e%4, For many years under our rule great difficulty was 
experienced in reducing them to any kind of subjection, and 
whon this was effected, it was considered necessary to treat 
these countries as exceptional tracts for which a peculiar ad- 
ministration was required The revenue was fixed low without 
much investigation in regard to sasets, but as they contributed 
so little to the support of the estate and seemed to thrive 
best on the system of self-government to which they had been 
accustomed, it was determined, when police was organised in 
other parts of the British possessions, and other zamindars were 
relieved of the greater portion of their responsibilities in regard 
to crime by Regulation XXII of 1793, to throw on these Chiefs 
thy entire duty and risk of maintaining order in their respective 
jurisdictions, and in addition to the amount of fixed rent de- 
manded from them, they were required to execute engagements to 
provide for the safety of life and property, and rendering them 
personally responsible if, in the event of a felony being oom- 
mitted in their estates, they failed to arrest the criminal and 
cause the restoration of the stolen property. It was thus that 
the principal Chiefs, and in very large estates, the most important 
of their vassals, became hereditary Police Darogas, a position in 
which the Jungle Mahals’ Chiefs were confirmed by the passing 
of Regulation XVIII of 1805. 

“5, Previously, in the exercise of their sovereign rights, 
they had been assisted, first, by their great vassals, and secondly, 
by a large body of yeomanry, who, in liou of the payments in 
cash or in kind contributed by others for the support of their 
Chief, rendered service in guarding the roads and passes and in 
military or honorific attendance on the Chief himself. The yao- 
manry we now recognize in the jaigirdars, sardixa, ghitwils, 
digwara and tabedars, to be presently noticed in detail.” 

The genorel position, therefore, taken by Colonel Dalton and 
generally accepted since, is that prior to the British occupation the 
reigning Ohiala had already, for theit own protection and support, 
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both against their neighbours and against internal troubles, a 
number of quasi-retainers or feudal barons, holding considerable 
areas of land, either free of tribute or subject to a small tribute 
only, from the proceeds of which they were bound to maintain a 
large subordinate force of armed guardians of the peace. In the 
case of some of the estates these barons wero almost, if not quite, 
the equals of the Chief in dignity ond importance, and the latter 
was probably in the first instance one of them, to whom, aa a 
matter of convenience and fur bettor mutual protection, a more or 
less commanding pgsition was given Such were according to 
Oolonel Dalton the sardar ghatwals of the southern parganas, 
Barabhum, Manbhum and Patkum. Elsewhere, an! moro es- 
pecially in the Panchet estate, conditions were rather different. 
Panchet was a congeries cf many smuller ostates or zamindaris, 
amalgamated probably by conquest, and all trace of tho older 
rulera or Chiefs of these had disappeared long before history 
begins. Maintenance of order within the eatate, and protection 
of the outlying parts against the incursions of neighbouring Chiefs, 
was a8 important as in the smaller zamindaris, and at tho 
time British influence began to be exercised, we find an elaborate 
organization of digwars, of Waapoegeh pargana had ono or 
more, with a large force of subo: tes whose duties wore 
mainly, if not entirely, of a police nature, and besides these, 
a large number of juigirdars, whose duties were apparently 
rather to render military assistance to the Raja, and prevent 


incursions from outside. 

It is possible, therefore, at the outset to draw a distinction 
between the police tenures of Panchet and those of other parts 
of the district, and within Painchet between the digwirs with 
their subordinates and the jaigirdars. A further distinction oan 
then be drawn between the former and the digwars and other 
ghatwals of the northern parganas, leaving as a olass by 
themselves the ghatwali organization of the southera samindaris. 

From the outset the police arrangements in Panchet wore p41, 
somewhat different to those adopted in other estates in Chota Police 
Nagpur, though the agreement taken from the Raja (Raghunéth Dose 
Narayan Deo) with whom the Doecenpial Settlement waa Pénchet. 
concluded, contained the same clauses in regard to the guarding 
of the roads, providing for the safety of travellers and i 
criminals to justice. For several years after the Permanent 
Settlement the zamindari continued in a state of great anarchy, 
the Raja fell into arrears and the estate was sold, though the sale 
was eventually cancelled. When order waa restored the Raja 
was, like other samindars vested with the control of his own 
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police, but curiously enough he was considered so poor that a sum 
of Rs. 1,600 was allowed him towards the expense of maintaining 
the necessary stations in his extensive jurisdiction, The 
arrangement was, however, unsatisfactory ond very shortly 
afterwards he was relieved of the charge and the allowance with- 
drawn, and regular police stations, with establishment paid by and 
directly subordinate to the Government officials, were ostablished 
at Ohas and Raghundthpur, and later at Puriilia. A!l control by 
the zamindar over the digwari polico was at tho same time 
transferred to the authorities, and from that time on they became 
directly responsible {o Government for tho maintenance of order 
the reporting of crime and arrest of criminals within thoir several 
parganas. 

According to Colonel Dalton’s report the Raja of Panchot, when 
he exercised police powers, had the services of twonty-four sardar 
digwars who were bound to maintain a force of 800 tabedars 
for the protection of the roads and passes, and this force was 
maintained from the whole procceds of 573 villages excluded on 
this account from the settlement mado with the zamindar and the 
gross assets of which were estimated in 1799 at Rs. 5,000 per 
annum. The existing force of digwari polico in the Panchet 
parganas, now included within tho district boundary, is made up 
of 28 digwars, 16 naib or doputy digwars, 2 sadiyals, 24 
sardars and 168 tabedars, or 233 in all, for whosc support 45 
whole villages and portions of 8 others or 53 tenures in 
all are definitely assigned These includo 434 out of 
the 573 villages spocifically excluded from tho Permanent 
Settlement as digwari, and classed now as digwiri estates, 2 
villagesin Pargane Mahal also treated as such but not 
shown as liable to payment of ‘road patrol cesses,’ 2 whole 
villages and 2 quarter villages in Bankhandi held by digwars 
which pay neither a quit-rent to the zamindar nor cess to Govern- 
ment, nor yet are recognized as ‘Digwari estatos,’ and another 
village, Ghatkul in pargana Chaurasi, which has been definitely 
declared in a civil suit to be ‘ghatwali’ and is held by a sardar 
who is not, as others are, subordinate to the digwars of the 
pargana. The earliest reference to these digwari estates or 
tenures is in a letter from Captain Crawford commanding in 
Birbhum in 1774 to Mr. Higginson, in which he says that “‘the 
fall produce of these was given in consideration of their being 
@ protection to the interior parganas and to provide that the 
chaukidars be ready for servico in obedience to the orders of 
Government.” He adds that with Government troops in the 
eountry their services might easily be dispensed with and the 
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revenue considerably increased by assessing them to proper rents, 
Colonel Dalton remarks in this connection that the lands are 
for the most part in the open country and not in tho vicinity 
of difficult and dangerous hill passes like tho ghatwali villages 
elsewhere in Manbhum. The inference to be drawn from this 
is that even at that date their services wore mainly, if not ontirely, 
those of internal police and not military As to thoir relationship 
to Government and to tho zamindar, there is and has been no 
dispute; the zamindar makes no claim on them; the bulk of 
the villages wero oxeluded from the assots of the ostate, and 
they aro, thorefore, ossontially of the nature of tho tenwros 
referred to in soction &, clause 4 of Act I of 1793, and Govern- 
ment cannot at any timo rosume them or domand a proper 
assessment on disponsing with thoir servicos of the digwars and 
the subordinates. As in other ghatwili tonuros, the son ordinarily 
suceocds the father, but the digwar is liablo to dismissal, and 
{hero arc now many tonuros held by persons specifically appointed 
to the exclusion of tho old familios Tho latter are in most cason 
so-callod Chattris or Rajputs, but obviously of eithor Bhumij 
or Bhuiya origin. Thore we ono or moro digwara holding 
digwari tenures (four cach in Bagda and Para and throo in 
Khaspel) for 17 out of the 19 parganas which make up tho 
estato, the exceptions boing the small parganas of Marra and 
Jaytara, in each of which, howover, thore is a digwar, supported 
partly by cash payment from tho zamindar and partly by foes 
or dasturt levied from the villages; 11 parganas havo ono or more 
naib or deputy digwars; the two sadiyals who aro supposed to 
represont the mohurrirs or tahsildars of the digwaér are found 
in a single pargana Charra; the sardirs in Charra, Palma, 
Ludhurka, Nalichanda, Domurkonda, Chaurasi and Bankhandi, 
in which the digwéri tenure consists of several villages, and tho 
sardars hold specific villages under the digwars, and control 
the subordinate tabedars. Tabedars are found in most of the 
parganas, but the system of remuneration differs; in a few cases 
they hold specific lands on quit-rents, payable to the eardar or 
digwar, and are themselves hereditary ghatwals; in the majority 
the digwars pay a emall cash or grain wage to their subordinate 
tabedars, or provide them with lands in lieu thereof, which, 
however, are not specifically reserved for the purpose, nor 
necessarily pass from one tabedar to hia successor. 

According to Lalla Kanji, tahsildar of Chakla Panchakot, Digwirs, 
who replied to certain questions “put by the Hasoor respecting ee ae 
the police” in 1799, the number of digwars supported by the khandi 
57% villages excluded from the Permanent Settlement was 24, 
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whereas at present there are 28, and there are tenures in 8 villages 
not included in the 57% recognised as digwari. Of these 
additional holdings found, two sre in pargana Mahal supporting 
2 digwara and four, also supporting 2 digwars, in pargana 
Bankhandi; to the demarcation of these holdings during the 
survey of 1884 no objection was taken. That the list of 573 
villages was not an exhaustive one will appear from Lalla 
Kanji’s report itself, for he specifically refera to digwars in 
pargana Bara and Mahal whose salaries were paid by the raiyats 
by subscription before the establishment ef thanas, and also to 
digwars in Marre, Mahal, Chatra and Uhagam, who held villages 
in jeigir In pargana Marra there is still a digwar who as 
a mutter of fact is the holder of one of the recognised Panchet 
juigirs; in Jaytora thare is also a digwar, whose only remuner- 
ation is what he can collect from the ienunts of the villages 
in the pargana as dasturi. Bankhandi docs not appear in 
this list and the theory is that it was not part of the original 
Panchet estate but was attached to the zamindiri of Chatna 
and came to Panchet asthe dowry of a daughter married to the 
Panchot zamindér at or just about the time of the Permanent 
Bettlement Whatever may be the facts as to the origin of 
these particular tenures, there is no dispute as to their antiquity 
and validity, and though the digwars pay nothing in the shape 
of rent either to Government or to the zamindar, they are in all 
other respects exactly similar to the rest. 

GhStwale Aovording to Lalla Kanji, there were, besides digwars, 

eabordle , ghatwals’ who had charge uf the jungles and places frequented 

digwir. by thieves and bad characters and “who tako care of the 
travellers who travel by that road and watch the thieves and 
bad characters.” Aocoording to him there were originally 36 
ghats, .3 of which were in charge of the digwars themselves, 
and for the remaining 13 the Raja maintained salaried men at 
an annual cost of Rs. 1,533. These were, however, dismissed 
when Government took over the police (ir, the thana police) 
and made the Raja pay Rs 1,300 for the expenses of the thans. 
These ghatwals were evidently, therefore, not holders of tenures, 
and in no way corresponded with the hereditary tenure holders 
of other areas. They were in fact ghatwals of the same kind as 
the balk of the still remaining subordinates of the digwirs, thet 
is to say, mere salaried sabordinates with no special hereditary 
elaim to lends held by way of remuneration, and in fact, in the 
majority of cases, mere recipienta of a monthly wage. 

Panchet Of the jaigirs of Panchet there is a very early mention in 

Sele. he tint of the Villages furnished by the samindar in 1771, which 
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shows 160 villages ss jaigir; in Lalla Kanji’a replies 167} 
matzas are referred to as held by jaigirdars, but it is not quite 
clear whether these include or exclude the digwdri mausas. 
According to the same authority, Mr. Higginson so arranged it 
that “the jaigirdars should pay two-thirds of the rental to the 
gamindar and retain one-third as their own remuneration, and 
their duties were to assist the digwars, if so required, to arrest 
thieves and turbulent men.” The digwars, he says, were 
responsible if there was any case of theft, but if there were 
many cases of rioting,and theft both “digwirs and jaigirdars 
used to investigate jointly, taking the assistance of the amlas 
of the Raja, and any amount that was spent on this account by 
the digwars and jaigirdars was paid by the Raja.” 

The records of the Permanent Settlement show that as a 
matter of fact each jaigirdari village was assessed to a given 
revenue, the amount in all cases being the same as that shown 
in the older accounts as having been paid by the jaigirdar to 
the zamindar, Two-thirds of the mufassil jama were treated as 
an asset in calculating the revenue payable by the zamindar, 
and the one-third retained by the jaigirdar was not, and in 
consequence of this fact the Privy Council has definitely ruled 
that the services for which this share of the rent or revenue was 
allowed as compensation to the jaigirdar were, whatever their 
nature and whatever were the antecedent facts, definitely made 
renderable to Government at the Permanent Settlement. That 
this was 80, is also suggested by the fact that the jaigirdars, or 
at any rate, some of them, obtained definite sanads signed by 
Mr. Higginson as Supervisor of Birbhum in 1774, o circumstance 
which appears to distinguish them from merely personal grants. 
Down to 1845 the jaigirdars were treated as not very different 
from the digwars, appointments and dismissals were made, and 
successions regulated as in the case of other ghatwali tenures 
by the local officials, In that year, however, Colonel Ousley, 
the Agent to the Governor-General for the South-West Frontier, 
ruled that they were not police tenures and were liable to sale. 
The jaigitdare, however, continued to assert that they were not 
liable to do personal service for the Raja, and that they owed 
allegiance only to Government, but no further attempt was made 
t® make regular use of their services, though, for a number of 
years afterwards, Government was regularly made a patty in 
suite brought against jaigirdars and not infrequently assisted 
the holder in defending them. In 1863 the High Ooust 
ruled in the caso of Udai Chand Chakravarti that their duties 
differed little, if at all, from those required of all landholders 
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by the terms of clause I, Regulation KX of 1817, namely, 
“to give information and assistance in the investigation of serious 
crimes, information as to thefts, notorious bad charactors, and 
roceivers of stolen property, to afford assistance in the appre- 
hension of all persons for whose apprehension warrants have 
boen issued by the Magistrate, and generally to co-operate with, 
assist, and support the police officers of Government in main- 
taining the peace, preventing, as far as possible, affrays and 
other criminal acta of violence, or apprehending the offenders 
under the rules and restrictions enacted and promulgated in the 
Regulations”. From this view, however, the Privy Council 
dissented in the suit Raja Nilmoni Singh Deo versus Bakranath 
Singh, Jaigirdar of Taraf or Ghat Dhekia in pargana Mahishara, 
disposod of on appeal in 1883 (I. L.R IX Cal, pp. 187-208) 
and definitely ruled that the jaigirs of Panchet are analogous 
to the ghatwali tenures of Birbhum, that tho jaigirdars rendered 
sorvices of a public and not a private kind, and that “the 
Permanont Settlement did not alter the nature of the jaigir 
or of the tenure upon which the lands were held, nor could it 
convert the services which were public into private services under 
tho zamindar”. The finding was therofore that the jaigirs were 
ossentially police tenures, resumablo neithor by the zamindar 
nor by Government, and alienable neither at doath nor by 
division, and but for the operation of Regulation XVIII of 1805 
which removed Panchet from the jurisdiction of Birbhum to that 
of the Jungle Mahals district, they would have been subject to 
Regulation XXIK of 1814 which related to the lands held by 
tho class of persons denominated ghatwals in the district of 
Birbhum. This ruling made it unce and for all clear that the 
jaigirdars’ services were renderable to Government and that they 
owed no service to the zamindar, and their tenures could not be 
resumed by him. Government, however, held that “their services 
wore of no special value, and though no formal relinquishment 
of Government right to the services of the jaigirdars has been 
mode, it has, since 1881, been taken as finally decided that 
Government would in future abstain absolutely from being a 
party to any litigation between the jaigirdars and the samindars.’’ 
(Government order No. 560T., dated 23rd Juno 1881.) 

The present position of the jaigirdars is, therefore, a favoured 
one: no services are demanded from them, their tenures are not 
resumable, and it has been held that their very nature renders 
them impartible, and also nonsaleable for arrears of rent. The 
mamber of such jeigirs within the present limits of the district 
ia 62, comprising the whole or portions of 99 villages. Kiesipar 
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contains the largest number, i.e., 20, of which the jaigir of Mudali 
comprises no less than 15 villages: Mahal contains 17, of which 
Bharamahal comprising 6 villages and portions of 11 others and 
Asansol with a one-third share of 16 villages are the largest. 
Bagda contains 9 joigirs and Para and Chelidéma threo each, 
the jaigir in cach case consisting of a single village. It is 
noticeable that tho Kasaipar jaigirs form almost a oontinuous 
line along the Barabhum and Baghmundi borders, and the other 
pargana in which jaigirs are most numerous is also an outlying 
one, bordering on the Bhuiya estates of the nurth Damodar aren 
and of the Hazaribagh district. No specific dotuils aro forth- 
coming, but it is a fact that in some of tho jaigirs (Sirkabud 
and Mudali in pargana Kasaipar) thero are still tabodars, 
and there oan be little doubt that originally a considor- 
able forco of subordinate ghatwals was maintained by 
the Jaigirdars, of whom those of Mudali, Bharamahal ond 
Asansol hold positions not very different from those of tho grout, 
taraf sardirs of Barabhum. The majority of the jaigirs uro 
still, it is suid, in the hands of tho original families who claim, 
in most cases, to bo Chattris or Rajputs, though their claims 
havo probably as little foundation in fact as those of tho 
zamindars. 

The only other pargunas in which ghatwals styled digwars Digwirs 
in possossion of digwari tenures aro found are Jhalda and Boegun- i" + soa 
kodar to the west of Panchet, and Jharia and Pandra in the north Shalda 
of the district. In tho roport of Munshi Nandji on the Ghatwali 224 
Survey of 1880-83 it is stated that all these estates were in carlior ulke, 
days subordinate to Pinchot and we aro left to infer that tho 
origin of the digwi&ri holdings horo is the same as that of the 
digwari holdings in Panchet. But noither the statemont nor the 
inferenco is entirely on accurate ono in the case of VPandra, 
at any rate, which for sixty yoars before the permanent 
settlement, was subordinate to Birbhum rather than Panchet ; of 
the other three, it is only in the case of Jhalda that there is any 
definite evidence of its partial subordination to Panchet, It is 
impossible, therefore, to say that the fact that there are digwari 
tenures in these estates and not in Katras, Nawagarh and tho 
smaller estates of the north, or in Baghmundi, Jaypur and other 
smaller estates bordering on Jhalda and Panchot is due to the 
connection of the fermer with Painchet; asa matter of fact, the 
origin of these tenures is entirely obscure, and all that oan be said 
with any doefinitencss is that they differ from most of those in 
P&nohet in that they were not spuvifically excluded from the 
assets of the estate at the time of the Decennial Settlement, 
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In Sharia there is a single tenure consisting of two villages, 
the digwar of which maintains 4 naibs and 2 tabedars; the dig- 
wir pays a quit-rent of Rs. 64 per annum to the zamindar, who, 
it may be noted, pays in his turn Rs. 36 as Digwari Oess to 
Government. ‘I'his tenure has recently been the subject of litiga- 
tion in regard to the question of mineral rights, and an attempt 
was made by the szamindar to show that the digwar and his 
predecessors were mere fyarddure and not digwars or jaigirdars, 
The contrary view was, however, taken by the High Court, who 
rejected the finding that the tenure could ,only date from som® 
time after 1833 when the zamindar was divested of police powers 
and held that ao far as there is any evidence it must be presumed 
from it that this tenure is analogous in origin and nature to the 
ghatwali tenures of Birbhum. The decision is an important, one 
as materially affecting the decision of any future disputes between 
Government or ghatwal and the zamindars sa to the proprietary 
rights in minerals, its finality is not, however, assured as an 
appeal has been filed before the Privy Counail. 

In Pandra 13 ghatwali holdings covering 11,069 bighas were 
demarcated in 1880-83, and according to the registers these 
maintain a force of 7 digwars, 2 naib digwars, 2 village sardars 
and 365 tabedars. ‘he bulk of the latter are more paid subor- 
dinates of the digwars; the two sardars appear to te independent. 
Nothing can be asserted definitely of the origin of these tenures, 
but it is noteworthy that the most extensive of them, fe. those 
which comprise whole villages, are found in groups along the 
extreme southern and northern limits of the estate; the smaller 
tenures are found here and there in the interior of the estate; the 
antiquity of the former is undoubted, and also their similarity to 
the digwari tenures of Panchet except in the matter of liability 
to quit-rent to the zamindar, and it may safely be assumed that 
their origin wea similar to that of the ghatwali tenures in the 
adjoining district of Birbhum. The smaller tenures differ Lut 
little from ordinary chaukidari chakran lands and are important 
neither from an historical or a pvlice point of view. 

In proportion to their size Jhalda and Begunkodar support a 
larger force of rural police. In Jhalda 7 tenures covering 6,509 
bighss were demarvated supporting 2 digwara,1 naib digwar, 
5 sardims and 14 tabedara, 22 men in all. In Begunkodar there 
are eight tenures with an area of 8,973 bighés, maintaining 
it eerdim and 27 tabodars. Between the digwirs of 
hekde and the aardara of Bogtnkodar no practical distinction 
be deawa, nor sny ion offered on the diffos 
in title. AR appear to be equally ancient in origin ati 


os 
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to date from before the Permanent Settloment, and like 
those of Jharia and Pandra, and the jaigirs of Panohet, to be 
analogous in origin and nature to the Birbhum ghatwali tenures. 
The subordinate ghatwals are in all cases, like their superiors, 
holders of quasi-hereditary posts, and entitled on appointment to 
hold lands regularly set aside for the purpose. 

There are algo, as already noticed, digwara without tenures in pigwars 
Marra and Jaynagar, pargunas of the Panchet estate, and similar without 
digwars, remunerated either in cash by the zamindar, or by 
dasturs collected from, tenants, exist in the estates of Nawa- 
garh, Katras, Jaynagar and Jaypur. The very fact that .no 
lands are attached to these posts suggests a dilferent origin, and 
there can be no doubt that thoy are relics of the time when the 
zamindars had charge of tha police as Darogas, and had to find 
special establishments where necessary, as for example in the 
early days of the Grand Trunk Road, for the protection of 
travellers along particular roals Special police were organised 
for the Grand ‘Trunk Road in 1863 and the northern zamindars 
were relieved of this charge, and assessed in lieu thereof to what 
is now known as Digwari Cess, the proceeds of which go to the 
Road Patrol Fund, and the solitary digwars are left asa relic 
of the once considerable force supplied by the zamindars along 
this road. It is interesting to notice that dasuri is still paid by 
the villagers to several of the regular digwars of the Panchet 
estate, and the demand is not confined to these landless dig-wars. 

Collection was in former days enforced by issue of warrunts 
under the signature of the Deputy Commissionor, but in more 
recent years the digwars lave been left to their own devices, It 
is not recorded whether on any occasion they have succeeded in 
recovering from defaulters through the civil court, but probably 
they have not. 

There remain now of the service tenures only those of the Service 
four parganas Manbhum, Bar&bhum, Kailapal and Patkum, aaa 
which are remarkable for their number and extent, and in the case Mantham, 
of Barabhum especially for the intricacy of the questions which Keilapal” 
have arisen as to their exact origin and status, Avovrding to theand 
figures furnished by the Ghatwali Survey of 1880-83 Manbhum "#tkum- 
contains 117 tenures comprising 76,800 bighas, nearly one-sixth 
of the pargana area, and supporting two digwars, 114 village 
sardhra, and 321 tabedars. Of the tenures 45 are entire villages 
and the remaicder either fractional shares or isolated plots within 
villages. Kasilipél, which is a small pargana 25 square miles in 
extent, has 9 tenures, i.c., three whole villages and scattered lands 
in six others, with a total area of 2,514 highss ; in cach village 


Kuilapal. 


Manbhum. 
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there is a sardir, and under the nine sardars are 13 tabedars. 
In Patkum, with an area of nearly 300 square miles, 38,754 bighas 
or 20 square miles were demarcated as ghatwali in 45 villages 
supporting 3 sardaér ghatwals, 31 village sardars, and 43 tabe- 
durs. The largest area of ghatwali land isin Barabhum where 
no less than 271 square miles, or 42 per cent. of the whole area of 
the estate, go to form 336 tenures maintaining a force of 9 sardar 
ghatwals, 9 sadiyals, 308 village sardars, and 766 tabedars. 

Of the tenures in Kailapal it need only be said that they are 
of comparatively small importance ; the estate was not assessed to 
Goyernmont revenue till as late as 1862, and beyond the fact that 
it was still a wild and almost uncultivated area as late as Ganga 
Narayan Singh’s rebellion in 1833 we have uo knowledge of its 
oarlior condition ; the ghatwali tenures are probably of com- 
paratively recent origin and they may ocither represent regular 
Mundari shuntkatti villages, or, a8 is not improbable, either 
maintenance grants to relatives of the zamindar or semi-military 
fiefs givon to his chief retainers. The zamindar of Kailapal was 
a“ chuar” of the “chuars” continually raiding his neighbours, 
and it is only to bo expected therefore that we should find him 
surrounded by vassals for whose support specific lands were set 
apart. 

: Tho ghatwals of Manbhum have not roceived the same careful 
study us thoso of tho adjoining estate of Barabhum; all traces of 
any division into tarafe or large sumi-feudal ostates have been lost, 
and it is noticoablo that a considerable proportion of the ghatwals 
are Dauris or Bagdis and not Bhumij. No distinction can be 
drawn between the digwars and sardars: the latter are not 
subordinate in any way to the former, and as a matter of fact the 
titles seem to be interchangeable, as at prosent the number of 
superior ghatwals known as digwara is five instead of two, and 
that of sardars proportionately reduced. A few only of the 
Ghata consist of more than one village, and there is a much larger 
proportion of part villages, and scattered small pieces of land 
constituting the tenures of the sardars than is the case in 
Baribhum. Whether this points to a difference in origin or 
merely in development is a matter of opinion, and the known 
facts are too scanty to form a basis for any definite decision. 

Patkum and Barébhum are differentiated from other areas by 
the fact that there is a more distinct and definite organisation of 
the ghatwals; elsewhere (if we except some of the digwirs and 
jaigirdars of Panchet) the tenure is usually confined to a village 
or at the most two or three villages, and the subordinate ghatwals 
are more of the nature of paid retainors of the sardams or village 
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ghatwals. In Bardbhum we find the whole series of tenures 
grouped into large divisions to which the name faraf is given. 
Four of these have a higher status than the rest, +... Pancha 
Sardari, Satrakhani, Tinsiya and Dhadka, comprising respectively 
59, 75, 28 and 2 villages; the remaining four, though recog- 
nised as tarafs, may be claased as minor. Fivo of these tarafs, 
the four major and Bangurda, have a recognised taraf sardér 
or sardar ghatwal; two others, Sarberia and Kumaripar, have 
each two who hold jointly; the remaining ono, Gurtoli, is 
without a sandar, though it includes as many as 45 villagos. In 
Gartoli and Kumaripar village sardars pay their quit-ront digect 
to the zamindar; in the others the zamindar’s dues are puid by 
the taraf sardar, who collects quit-rents from the ghatwals of 
subordinate degrees, 

The origin of these tenures has been the subject of much 
discussion, and reooived the particular attention of Mr. (now Sir 
H. H.) Risley when employed as Superintendent of the Ghatwali 
Survey in Manbhum in 1880-1883. Tho circumstanoos which led 
to this survey being undertaken were the endless disputes which 
arose out of the want of definiteness as to the areas which were 
covered by the quit rents payable by tho ghatwals to the zumin- 
dar, and as to their liability to pay rent or increased rent for noa- 
ghatwali areas held by them. ‘These disputes were brought to a 
hoad when the whole of the ghatwali tarafs of Barabhum were 
leased by the zamindar to Messra. Watson & Company, who 
naturally had less compunction in pressing their claims against 
the ghatwals than the zamindar, and were in a position to spend, 
if neoessary, large sums in fighting out tho various issues in the 
courts of law. 

The Survey of 1880 and following years was conducted by phe 
Munshi Nandji und covered the whole area then claimed by Ghatwali 
ghatwals, by whatever name known, throughout the district; 1880-89. 
it disclosed in Baraébhum the fact that the ghatwals claimed and 
were in actual possession of large areas in excess of what was 
professedly recorded as such in the list known as the isamnaviet of 
1833. Rightly or wrongly, a certain amount of finality had 
been attached to this document in virtue of a rubakari of Oolonel 
Oakes, Deputy Commissioner in 1862, which stated that on 
enquiry he learnt that it had been prepared by Captain Nicholaon 
with the concurrence of the zamindar and ghatwals, summoned 
in for the purpose, and had been approved by Captain Wilkinson, 
the GovernorGoeneral’s Agent. This list was accordingly made ry, 
the basia of a so-called compromise between Government, the saat 
samindar (or rather his patnidirs, Messrs. Watson & Oo.) gee” 
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and the ghatwals, the area demarcated as ghatwali being strictly 
confined to that shown in the isamnavisi, and the remainder 
actually held by the ghatwa's described as excess. For the 
excess land terms were prescribed on which settlement of it 
could be taken by ghatwals of different degrees from the patni- 
dars, the basis of the calculation being certain rates of rent for 
different classes of lands. When the ghatwal refused settlement 
on these terma, the land became the zamindar’s mdé/ land, and it 
was open to him or his patnidars to settle with any one they 
pleased on the best terms they could get. Pid facie the terms 
wew fair to all parties, the ghatwals were confirmed and their 
rents fixed in perpetuity in respect of all lands which they were 
apparently entitled to hold as ghatwals, and they were given 
the chance of obtaining a regular and pormanent settlement of 
the remaining areas claimed by them on favourable terms 
Three out of the four major tarafs were then under management 
as attached or encumbered estates, and the terms were accepted 
on behalf of these by the Commissioner; the signature of the 
taraf sardars themselves were also obtained to the document and 
also of many of the village eardars. 

Theresults But when it came to give effect to the compromise the ghat- 

ofthe — wals were as unwilling as ever to give up any of the lands they 

nie —heldor to take a frosh settlement of them on the terms proposed 
In the case of two of the tarafs Government, as Manager, was 
held to be bound by the compromise to give effect to it, and 
though it was pointed out that it was impossible to make the 
tenants pay rents at the rates which had been laid down as those on 
which the payments by the inferior ghai wals to thoir superior and 
by the latter to the patnidar were to be bused, settlement on these 
terms was actually made. In one taraf (Satarakhani) the sardar 
was sufficiently powerful to force Mesars. Watson and Company 
subsequently to give him a permanent lease of his whole taraf on a 
fixed rent, much smaller in amount than would have been the 
rent payable on the compromise terms; other sardars for the most 
part refused settlement, and at the same time resisted any interfer- 
ence by the Company with the excess lands in their possession, 
The result in most cases was the same. The ghatwal, when he had 
taken settlement, could not pay his rent, was sued and sold up ; 
tenants with whom settlement was made in default of the gh&twal 
sould not obtain possemion, defaulted and were also sold up, and 
the bulk of the so-called excess land thus came into possession of 
the Company through the courts. Meantime the ghatwal has 
still to pay for his ghatwali lands the same panchak which foe- 
merly covered the whole of the land held by him, aod ina 
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considerable number of cases this also fell into arrears, and the 
ghatwali holdings, put up to sale with the permission of the 
Commissioner under Notification No, 1246 L.R., dated 7th March 

1908, have also been bought in and the purchaser, generally Mr. 
Mathewson, who succeeded to the interests of Mossrs. Watson and 
Company, was appointed ghatwal. So far therefore as the ghat- 

wals generally are concerned, the compromise of 1884 has had 

most disastrous results, though there are still many cuses where 
individual ghatwals have been sufficiently strong to rosist the 

efforts of the Company to oust them, and several cases in which 

the courts have ruled That their signature to the compromise was 
obtained by undue pressure and that they are nut bound by’ it. rye com: 
In the most recent case the decision goes further, as it has been promise 
definitely ruled by the High Court that prior to the compro- Sta" 
miso of 188+ the turaf sardair of Tinsaya held us a tenure-holder Court. 
the whole of a particular villago Erka (and the ruling applies 
equally to other villages of the taraf) in whichthe tsamnaris: and the 
compromise showed only 4 rekhs of cultivated land as ghatwali, 

There can be litle quostion that this decision is a juat ono, 
and that the theories on which the compromisc of !884 was based 
were mistakon, and that in attempting to force the compromise 
on the ghatwals a great injustice was done to many of them, 

This will be apparont from the following analysis of the documen- 
tary evidence of earlier date than 1833 relating to these tenures. 

Though the word ‘ghatwal’ is not found in any document pocn- 
earlior than the isamnarisi of 1824, the existence of sardara and mentary 
paiks in Baribhum is frequently referred to in papers relating we atly. 
to the early years of British rule. In 1794 the zamindar origin. 
Raghunath Narayan asked for military assistance against his Serdars 
brothy Lachman Singh who had entered into alliance with 24 ,psiks 
“the five sardars’’ (J’ancheurdari) and had “brought the chudre and 
of village Berma (to this day the headquarters of Taraf ‘ler 
Tinsaya) and five or seven villages under his own influence and — 
has been oppres:ing the tenants,” This rebellion of the Pancha- 
sardari assumed such dimensions that in March 1796 it was 
proposed to reinforce the local military detachment and attack 
them in the jungle of Dalma, but before troops were ready, the 
paiks came in of their own accord and acknowledged the Raja's 
authority, promising to restore the cattle they had lifted and pay 
their rent regulerly in future. 

Writing « few years later in 1800, Mr. Strachey, Magistrate of mr. 

i , to which district Barabhum was then attached, Strachey’s 
describes the state to which Barébham had been rednoed by tho Barsbhom 
struggles between the parties supporting the rival claims of the —1600 
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two minor sons of Raghunath who had died early in 1798, In this 
dispute the sardérs had taken sides and Lal Singh of Sauri; 
ancestor of the present sardar of Satarakhani, headed one party, 
and Kishen Pathar of Panchsardari the other. Guman Gunjan 
of Dhidka had been outlawed for raids in Dhalbhum and was 
then in hiding to avoid arrest. Writing of these Mr. Strachey 
says : “ Several sardars of paiks occupy considerable portions of 
land, and enjoy profits, some of them nearly equal to what the 
gamindari yields to the zamindar. The sardars may be considered 
the talukdars of Barabhum, and they hava commonly acknow- 
ledged the zamindar as their chief. Their ancestors have for 
many generations possessed the land occupied by them. They 
have, however, of late made very considerable encroachments, 
and several causes have conspired to increase the number of their 
followers.” 1n the same report he desvribes the reasons for the 
failure of the Daroga system of police introduced by Regulation 
XXII of 1793, and assoris that the only effective police were the 
serdar paike or chuars. He proposed to abolish the regular police 
as useless and to offer a general pardon to Lal Singh and the other 
sardars and to arrange a general settlement between them and the 
zamindar, and to engage them “to defend the lands which they 
have been employed so long in desolating.” 

In another paragraph of his interesting report he states that 
“no tolerable policy system can be established in Barabhum 
without the assistance of the sardars, and that, therefore unless 
they receive sanads as the zamindars have done, empowering 


ghatwals, them to act as police officers, they must be encouraged to make 


their peace with the zamindar” Mr, Strachey’s proposals met 
with the approval of Government, and he was authorised to 
offer the sardars a general pardon for all past offences, conditional, 
however, on their future good behaviour, and “to make such 
use of the sardar paiks in Bardbhum as circumstances may appear 
to render expedient or necessary.” Lal Singh and the other 
sardirs Were accordingly pardoned, and it is to be inferred that 
Mr. Strachey gave effect to the rest of his proposals, and made 
the sarddrs responsible, under the Managers of the ostates, for 
the peace of the zsamindari generally. In a later report it is 
stated that a number of new paiks were appointed, but whether 
by this is meant sardér paiks, or merely paiks under the pardoned 
sardirs, or directly under the Managers, is not clear. 
Apart from any other evidence, the above is enough to show 
that ghitwals, under the name of sardara and paiks and having a 
efinite status aa police, were recognised very early in the period 
of British rale, and that certain of the sardars, the Panchasardir 
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or their chief Kishen Pathar, Lal Singh of Satarakhaui, 
and Guman Ganjan of Dhadka held a very prominent position. 
Mr. Strachey’s proposals in 1800 suggest more i 
employment of them as police, and no doubt it was these propos- 
als that originated the present olaborate arrangement, but at the 
same time they apparently imply that even before this the 
sardirs had obligations in this iespect and were supposed to 
carry them out through their subordinates or paiks. The general 
impression conveyed is that {he earlier organisation was a 
semi-military one nher than one of internal police, that the 
leading sardars had in the past admitted their liability, but.that 
latterly, in the disturbances arising out of the two disputed 
successions, had got out of hand and taken to employing their 
forces against one another and against the zamindar and Gov- 
ernment rather than against outsiders, The pardon offered 
them by Mr. Strachey saved their tenures or estates from tho 
forfeiture, to which their misconduct had rendered them liable, 
and in return they allowed themsolves to be organised into a 
more or less regular police force with definite obligations to the 
zamindar as head of the zamindari police. 

Of the recognition of their various tenures, even as early ag Existence 
1789-90, the year the Deoonnial Settlement was completed with of certein 
Raja Raghunath Ndarayan, there is positive evidence in a list of tenures in 
villages which exists for that year in the shape of the so-called 178% 
quinquennial papers. These, read with certain papers filed by 
the Tahsildars and Managers of the estate while under Govern- 
ment management for the years 1205, 1206 and 1207 (1798-1800) 
and entitled ekjai mahddad or ekjat jamd-wdsil-baki, throw 
clear light on the early history of the ghatwali tenures. The 
quinquennial papers give a list of the rent-paying villages of the 
estate, 149 in all, and among the entries appear the following :— 


Village. Jama. 

Rs A 

Chalania, ete. fia — 13 137 8 
Dhadke ,, wea wee 14 147 8 
Sauri 5 as aia 17 267 0 
Tilstya  ,, me . 18 «187 8 
Banguda , ee ae eC 
Pudara ss, 6 20 0 
Rejda . 8 8 0 
1 20 0 
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As to the identification of the first four with the four major 
tarafs of Panchusardari, Dhadke, Satarakhani and Tinsaya there 
can be no question. Bangurds and Sarberia are two of the 
minor tarafs, and Punrara and Rajda or Bajra are to this day the 
respective headquarters of the two sardaérs who are jointly 
classed as the 'Taraf Sardars of Kumaripar. There is of course 
nothing in this list to indicate the natare of the tenures which 
these groups of villages constituted, but the very fact of their 
being so grouped, ¢.g., Dhadka, etc., 14 villages, conclusively shows 
that they were held in one interest, and the, if it were necersary 
to sell a portion of the estate in order to realise the revenue (this 
was the primary object of the quinquennial papers), the group, 
that is to say the zamindar’s interest in it represented by the 
jan disclosed in the statement, would have to be sold as a whole 

The ekjai mahddad of 1205 (1798) is signed by Ganga 
Gobinda Narayan, one of the two claimants and eventually the 
successful claimant to the suocession. It gives details of the 
demand under various heads from 71 villages, apparently those 
under direct management or held by members of the family by 
way of maintenance, specifying in each case the name of the 
holder, ‘There then follows a list of 18 mahals comprising 64 
villages and headed “mahal bhumi jan.” Among these the 
first four are entitled “Lal Singh, Guman Ganjan, Pancha- 
sardar, and Tinsiya” with 11, 14, 18 and 13 villages respec- 
tively and total jamas, including batta and dewdni, of Re. 267, 
Rs. 187-8, Re. 100 and Rs. 137-8. Lal Singh’s villages 
(Satarakhéni) are reduced from 17 to 11, Guman Ganjan’s 
(Dhadka) jama is reduced by Rs. 10, and that. of Panchasardari 
raised by Rs. 52-8, but in other respects the entries exactly 


-oorrespond with those of the 1197 list. 


Of the other entries Hatu Sardar's two villages on a sama 
of Rs. 67-8 are identifiable by means of the later ekjai papers 
with Banguda, eto, 2 villages (Bangurda and Band), jama 
Ra, 66-12 of the 1197 list ; Birbar Singh’s one village on Ra. 12-4 
is possibly identifiable with Sarberia. Of the others described 
by the names of their holders, it may be possible by careful 
enquiry as to the ancestry of present ghatwals to identify some 
of the names and attach them to villages. One village name 
only appears, Atsimul held on s sama of Rs. 6, and this is now one 
of the part ghatwiali villages of Panchasardari. 

Similar lists of Mahal Bhumijini appear in the edyai papers 
of the two following years, which are statements of collections 
as well as of demands and profess to be prepared on behalf of 
the samindar by the two muharrirs of Raja Nanda Lal Singh, 
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the rival claimants’ uncle, to whose management the estate had 
been entrusted. Tho list is, however, curtailed and includes 
only eight mahals, ie, the four major tarafs, Birbar Singh 
(possibly Sarberia, eide above), Laya Barga Sinha against whose 
mame appears Bangurda in Mr. Risley’s report, Garwarah or 
Gemarah held by Bajnath Singh, possibly a village in Sarberia, 
and Subhle Sabna Singh, not identified. The number of villages 
is no longer given and there are further changes in the sama, 
due in part, at any rate, os the details of the statement show, 
to a difference in egloulation of the Jatia and the omission of 
the cess dewdnt charged in the 1205 statement. Between, the 
1206 and 1207 lists also there are differences, and it is only in 
the latter that we get for the four main tarafs (this word is used 
for the first time in the i207 list) the exact yaar (oxolusive 
of batta) which we know from Mr. Dent’s report of 1833 
remained till Madhab singh doubled them some time before 
the revolt of the preceding year and which appear as ‘ panchak’ 
in the isamnavisi of 1888, t.¢. Satarakhani Rs. 210, Panoha- 
sardari and Tinsaya Rs. 160 each, and Dhadka Rs. 120. 

These papers then, by themselves, establish what was reason- 7 a “on 
ably inferred from the less detailed list of 1197 that the four tarate 
major tarafs at any rate exiated as recognised tenures of consider. definitely, 
able extent at the timo of the Permanent Settlement; that they us tounrwe 
were of considerable extent appears from the number of villages ee, 
they comprised, i.e., 57 out of a total of 119 rent-paying villages diately 
in the estate. It would also be reasonable to infer that the renta sfter the 
may have been more or less privileged but not mere quit-rents, as ait ete 
for rather more than one-third of the estate as reckoned by vil- ment. 
lages and even now containing a large area of unculturable hill and 
jungle and in those days undoubtedly a very wild and hardly 
developed area, the total rent demand from these four tarafa is 
put down in 1789 as Rs. 689-8 out of Re. 2,642-5, the totel 

mufassil jama of the estate. sn 

Exactly what the title ‘Bhumijani’, as applied to these jini, ws 
mahals, conveyed at the time it was used, cannot now be ascer- 
tained, but it is difficult to account for its use unless it was in- 
tended to describe tenures tu which some particular incidents 
attached, and not merely that they were held by Bhumij, though 
it is an interesting fact that looking through the names shown 

the “ Dehat”, “Khas Khdmar”’ and “Mahal sat” vil- 
lages of tho estate, the names of Kurmis, Sonthals and others, 
bat only in very occasional instances, of Bhumij appear as the 
holdess of the villages. On the other hand, all the names in the 
enstioet Bhumijani list (that of 1205), except possibly Madhu 
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Digwar, are clearly Bhumij names, and so also are those of most 
of the holders of villages shown under chdsran, except such as 
are obviously servante, eto., of the zamindar, t.c., Khawas, Kabi- 
raj, Hukabardar and the like. 
Whatever the exact nature, there can be no question that the 
Bhumijani Mahals were distinct and separate tenures, and as dis- 
tinguished from the chdkran tenures to be referred to later, it is 
noticeable that the lists in no case give the names of the vil- 
lages, and that no cesses other than dutta and, in the earliest list 
only, dewdni also, were charged against them and no abwal 
exogpt in the case of one of the smaller Mahals, Garuara. All 
these facts seem to point to a claas of tenure with the internal 
dctails of which the zamindar had little concern, liable to pay a 
fixed tribute and nothing more except, if such was the case, police 
or military service. 
pie ..,  InMr. lRisley’s report the view is taken that these Bhumijan 
ee al tenures were held by the sardérs as something apart from the 
distinct lands held by them in consideration of their performing service 
seateel for the zamindar or Government. It is unnecessary to go into 
or jaigir. the reasonings on which this conclusion is based; it is sufficient 
to say that the assumption that the «Ayas papers are incomplete 
and that, if complete, there would have been a list of ‘ Mahal 
Jager’ is incorrect. The papers of 1206 begin with an 
abstract of tho different classes of villages giving the total jama 
for each and tho details given in the succeeding pages exactly 
correspond; there can be no question therefore that the papers 
are complete, and that for the four major tarafs at any rate the 
only details are those found under the head of ‘Bhumijani’. 
Moreover, the word ‘jaigir’ actually appears in the heading 
of one of the columns of this abstract, viz, “deduction on 
account of chdkran jaigir”, under which an entry appears 
against the cross heading “ chdkran” ; saigir cannot, therefore, 
be something distinct from chakran, and no separate list of jaigirs 
was required. It follows, therefore, that the only tenures held 
by the four taraf sardars in the period covered by the 10 years 
succeeding the Decennial Settlement were those described as 
Mahal Bhumijani; how far these were ordinary and how far 
service tenures will be discussed later. 
Origin of Before doing so the results of an examination of the chaékren 
the lista ountained in the ekyai papers are worthy of consideration, 
since a8 these furnish particulars of some of the tenures which make 
tarefe. up the other so-called minor tarafs. 
Bangurda (which now contains 1 whole village, 4 rekhe in 
three and detached lands in two others) has been identified 
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above with the two villages shown in 1205 Bhumijani list 
against the name of Hata Sardar on a jama of Rs. 67-8, His 
name does not appear in the 1206 list, but under chakrin of 
that year is the entry Mauzas Band and Mangurda, Chatu Sardar, 
Rs. 67-8 rent and batts, besides various cesses The isamnavisi 
of 1833 gives the sardar of Bangurda only 4 resis in Band but 
he was still in possession of the whole village in 1880, 

Kumaripar (ic , beyond theo Kumari river) has two taraf sar- Kumtri- 
dars, each of whom has seven whole villages under him ; there are Pa 
besides these 45 villaggs containing small arcas of ghatwali land 
nominally within the taraf, but not actually any part of tho 
taraf sardars’ charge. The Mahal Bhumijani lists contain no 
entries which can be identified with these two serdars, but the 
tenures are clearly identifiable arniong the Mahal Chakran, the 
first {wo entries in which aro Bajra or Rajda and four other villages 
in charge of Aini Sardar and Punrara with five other villages in 
charge of Asman Sardar; the majority of the villugo names are 
clearly identifiable with those of villages now in the two taraf 
sardars’ possession, and Bajra and Vunrara are {o this day their 
respective headquarters. Both groups, as wus noticed before, 
appear as such in the village list of 1789, Pudara with a juama of 
Rs. 20 for six villages and Bajra of Ks. 30 for five, The ekjai 
papers give the detailed juma for the separate villages and oxclu- 
sive of diwdb and deducting the allowance for chakran the rents 
for the two tenures in 1206 were respectively Rs. 46 und Is, 20. 
The panchik now payable, which is according to the isamnavisi of 
1833 and includes mamul khajana and various cesses, is respect 
ively Rs. 69-3-6 and Rs 60-13. 

These tenures have therefore continucd practically unchanged 
since before the Permanent Settlement, though they have not 
apparently enjoyed the same fixity of rent as the four major tonures, 

The identification of Sarberia is not so easy but the fact that go-ports, 
it has at present two taraf sardars points, as in the caso of 
Kumaripar, to an origin in two distinct tenures. One of these is 
apparently the Bhumijani Mahal Dhuni Birbar Singh, corres- 
ponding perhaps to the village Sarberia, the other Gemarah or 
Garuarah held by Baijnath Singh, which also finds a place in all 
three lists of Bhumijani Mahals. The two sarddrs were in 1884 
in possession of only four rekhs of Sarberia, but held the whole of 
villages Kudlong, Jiling and Mahisadabar in spite of the fact. that 
the isamnavis: of 1834 only gave them fractions of these villages, 
Now a village list of 1279 Fasli filed by the samindar, to which 
reference will be made later, shows Jiling as « chat of Gerua (the 
map tame is Garwara), Mahisidabar ss a chak of Sarberia, and 
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Kudlong as a chak of Sinduri, and of the 20 villages in which 
there are ghatwali lands in this taraf more than half are shown 
as offshoots of these three villages. There is every reason, there- 
fore, to believe that taraf Sarberia originated in these two 
Bhumijani Mahbals of Birbar and Baijnath Singh. 
Other Other entries also in the ¢dkran list rolated to villages which 
ghatwili fall within one or other of these minor tarafs and of Gartoli. 
inthe Raigara and Chechangdih in which there are now (following the 
one 2m 1833 isamnavisi) only lands requiring 2 or 3 maunds of seed, 
were held as a chakran by Khosal Sardar ogsa net rent excluding 
@iugib of Rs. 29, Bamu in the same taraf by Chamu Sardar 
for Rs. 6), Digram by Ranjit Ray for Rs. 50, Darberia 
(Kumaripar) and Parasya (Gartoli: by Bauri Sardar for Rs. 9, 
Hulung (Gartoli) with Padampur by Sagar Sardar free of rent 
Of these it is worth notice that Raigara, Bamu and Hulung 
wore still in 1880 entirely held by the ghatwal, though the 
isamnavisi shows portions only as ghatwali; the last-named village 
being in fact the only case in the whole of the so-called taraf 
of Gartoli in which an entire village is held by the ghatwal. 
In this .araf also is Pargala, of which 2 rekhs are now ghatwali; 
this through the e/dkran list of 1206 is identiflable with the 
Bhumijani Mahal shown in 1205 in the name of Madhu Dizwir. 
Kumaripar wouli, thorefore, appear to be lurgely made up of a 
number of distinct chdirun tenures having no connection with one 
another; Gartoli, which has no Taraf Sardar aud which in 
Mr. Dent’s report of 1833 is the name given to the portion of the 
estate constituting the Raja’s k/alse villages and has now locally 
an alternative name, viz., Dubraji, ¢.c., that part of the estace in 
which the Dubraj or eldest son’s maintenanow villages lie (another 
of Mr. Dent’s divisions of the estate), had evidently no separate 
existence a8 s superior tenure and its ghatwali holdings are 
to this day mere scattered lands in villages spread over the 
central part of the estate in which the Ahds khdmar, dehat, 
mahal jat and tabudna villages, :.e., villages held by the Raje 
and his relations, lay; in fact there are now ghatwali h 
in many of the villages included in the lists of 1205 to 1207 
ander those heads. The same applies to those parts of Kumaripar 
which are outside the two main tenures and the smaller ones 
referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

The classification of some of these tenures as Mahal Bhumi- 
diatinton jani in the papers of one year and as Mahal Chakran in those of 
Mahal the succeeding years suggests, at any rate, that the distinction 
Beanii! between the two was not very grest, and in view .of whet 
Sabres. Mr. Strachey writes of the services of the sardirs and peike-as 
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police there can be very little doubt that specific duties attached 
te the holding of the Bhumijani tenures as well as to those 
specifically described as chdkran. The village list of 1197, 
moreover, read with the ekja: papers, conclusively shows that the 
four major t»rafs, and also what may be called the nuclei of the 
minor tarafs Bangurda, Sarberia aud Kumaripar date from 
before the Permanent Settlement. ‘The setiloment of the estate 
was made in the lamp, and it cannot, thorefore, be said that 
these tenures were like the Panchet Digwari tenures oxcluded 
from the Permanent @pttlement, but there can he little question 
that one of the considerations which led to the low revenue, fixed 
first in 1776, being left as the revenue to be pormanently settled, 
must have been the knowledge of tho fact that a large part of 
the estate was permanently alienated in tenures held nt low 
rates of rent and subject to services which would become render- 
able to Government in virtue of the terms of thut settlement. 
This view is supported by Mr. Harington who in his Analysis of 
the Regulations, Calcutta 1814—1817, Volumo !1, pages 235- 
236, Volume III, pages 509-512, distinguishes ordinary chdkran 
and ghatwali tenures. “The ghatwali tenure, howevor,” he 
writes, “as ascertained from the result of inquiries made by the 
Magistrates of sillas Burdwan, Birbhum, and tho Jungle Mahala, 
and communiocated to the Court of Nizamut Adawlat in the year 
1816, differs essentially from the common chdkran in two 
respecta ; ‘first, that being expressly granted for purposes of police, 
at a low assessment, which has been allowed for, in adjusting 
the revenue payable by the landholders to Government, at the 
formation of the Permanent Settlement, the land is not liable to 
resumption nor the assessment to be ruised beyond the established 
rate at the discretion of the landholders; secondly, that although 
the grant is not expresaly hereditary, and the ghatwal is remove- 
able fiom his office, and the lands attached to it, for misconduct, 
it is the general usage on the death of a ghatwal, who has faith- 
fully executed the trust committed to him, to appoint his son, if 
competent, or some other fit person in his family, to succeed to 
the office’. The above discrimination between the ghatwéli 
tenure, which being an appropriation of land at a low sama for 
@ police establishment, may be considered within the fourth 
elause of section VIII, Regulation I, 1793; and the common 
ehdkran assignments in lien of wages to zamindari servants, 
which have boen annexed to the malgoozari lands and declared 
for the public assessment, by section 41, 
WIII, 1793, is taken verbatim from a. loller wellten by order 
ef the Nixamut Adawlat to the Oaloutta Court of Oironit on 
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the 30th October 1816. It is probable that some specific 
provisions may hereafter be enacted for defining more 
exactly the rights of the ghatwals referred to. At present, 
however, those of Zilla Birbhum only are included in the enact- 
ments of Regulation XXIX, 1814.” 

The description given in this paragraph seems to be in every 
respect applicable to these Barabhum tenures, whether described 
as mahal bhumijani or chékran, which latter are quite distinct 
from the common chakran given to personal servants, of which, 
judging by the names Khawas, Kabiraj,ggnd Hukabardar, the 
mabal chakra lists of 1205, 1206 and 1207 contain a number of 
examples, In connection with the term ‘bhumijani’ it may be 
mentioned that in the leading diygwari case of district Hazari- 
bagh (Nam Narayan Singh cs. (ikait ‘3injhu, Calcutta Weekly 
Notes, XII, 178) what purported to be o pies of lists of “ digwars, 
ghatwars, and bhuinhars” for the years 1799 and 1806, said to 
have been furnished by the ltajas of Ramgarh to Government, 
were produved. Between the original meanings of ‘bhumij’ and 
‘bhuinhar’ there is little or no distinction, and the use of the 
latter term in the Hazaribagh district in ounjunction with the 
terms ‘digwar’ and ‘ghatwar’ suggests at once that these parti- 
cular bhuinhars had specific police duties attached to them as 
early as 1799, and that they were classed, like the digwars and 
ghatwars, as service tenure-holders owing service to Government, 
In another case (Nilmoni Singh ec. Bit Singh) it was observed 
that “there can be little doubt that these rural police were 
variously named at different times and in different districts, but 
aa guardians of the ghats or passes they are better known in later 
times as ghatwals,”’ 

Tt has been necessary to deal at this length with the 
evidence of the early existence of these tenures because 80 
much has been made of the absence of any trace of the use of 
the word ‘ghatwali’ prior to the ssamnavisi of 1824, and in 
conjunction with the statement that after Mr. Strachey’s re- 
organisation of the Pargana new paiks were created by the 
samindar, it has been suggested that the ghatwals only became 
such after the Permanent Settlement, and that their tenures 
having been created by the zamindar out of his permanently 
settled estates, they would be resumable by him on the services 
of the ghitwals being no longer required. Within the 
‘Ghurtoolee’ and ‘Dubraji’ of Mr Dent’s report, ée., the modern 
Gartoli and part of Kumaripar taraf, where the zamindar would 
be personally responsible for the maintenance of order, it is 
conceivable that more paika were required and that some of the 
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amall holdings in this area were then created; in the four major 
tarafs and in the groups which constitute the nuclei of the 
Kumaripar, Sarberia, and Bangurda tarafs, the position of the 
samindar must have been taken by the sardar or holder of the 
Bhumijani Mahal and any creation of tenures for the support of 
the necessary number of paiks must have been made by him. 

Mr. Risley’s original conclusion that tho ghatwali tenures—as Tho 
distinguished from ‘Bhumijani’ or ordinary tenures as houdmen "| 
of Bhumij villages —date from some time after 1800, is, therofore, of 1824 
untenable ; the tenureagertainly existed with services attached to *4 1888. 
them from a much earlier date. The next record available of them 
is the tsaunarisi of 1824, which professes to be a list of the 
ghatwals and the lands held by them and amount of cash 
remuneration, if any. ‘This list hus since 1862 at any rate been 
treated as superseded by the similar but more elaborate list of 
1833, the importance attached to which has already been referred 
to. ‘Ibe 1824 list is not, however, worthy of the contempt 
showered on it; it is exactly what it professes to be and its 
accuracy is probably at least os great as that of any of the 
numerous later lists which were prepared and submitted by the 
zamindar as head of the police. The greater elaboration of the 
1833 list, the abstracts which are given for the major tarafs, dis- 
tinguishing between original jaigir villages and others, and aplit- 
ting up the total amounts payable into punchat, rent and various 
cesses, all suggest more careful preparation, but in spite of the 
weight attached to this document by the courts in several oases, 
and the authority given it by Colonel Oakes’ statement (29 yoars 
later) of his belief as to the manner in which it was prepared, 
there can be little question that, looked at dispassionately, it is a 
document which considered only the zamindar’s interests, which 
ignored actual facts, and which, if it be » fact that the ghatwals 
assisted in its preparation, can only be explained on the supposi- 
tion that they were reduced to extremities by the suppression of 
Ganga Narayan’s rebellion and by fear of the results of their 
complicity in it and in the murder of Madhab Singh and were 
forced to accept on paper a compromise which, if given effect to, 
reduced their holdings by aa much as two-thirds, more than 
doubled their rents and rendered them liable to further increase, 
This document is dealt with at great length in Mr. Risley’s report 
of 1884, and on his interpretation of it are based the terms of the 
compromise of that year. His inferences from certain of the 
entries are now clearly demonstrable as wrong, and it is & question 
whether the compromise would have taken the form it did take but 
for these. 
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That drawn from the entry of rent separately from punchak 
in the abstracts for the four major tarafs is, perhaps, the most 
important. In thie abstract the entries are “ ordinary saigir 
lands” so many villages, ordinary rent (mamul khayina) of 
“wal” lands held besides jaigir lands—so many villages—and 
against each of these, under the heading “ panchak jama” is 
entered an amount, in all cases the same in both. In the margin 
is a note in the vernacular, “ punchak sewat ....c10 ve0e taka 
mamul khajana san san alahida malgusari kare ebang basta batir 
khajana o mulukdar nawa anka jakhau jaheehaya sab pargana har 
sax san aluhida de,” which Mr. Risley paraphrases, ‘these 
(number) villages are held by separate payment of regular rent 
(manul khajanay of 6.6 6. 6a rupees. Besides this, the holder 
pays separate rent for bas'y batt (high land and honses). He also 
pays, according to the custom of the country, new rent (naya unka) 
from time to time (jakhan yaha haya) according to the pargana 
rate”? A more literal translation however would be, “ besides 
panchak, Ke. ..... . isto be paid separately as ordinary rent 
(mamul khajana) annually Further éasfu rent as also any new 
cess or impost (ania), provincial or looal (mudukdar), which may 
from time to time be imposed, will have to be paid according to 
the pargana rate year by year”’ ‘ Anka,’ literally a number, is a 
word occasionally used for a cess or impost; it is not, so far as 
can be ascertained, used for ‘rent,’ and the entry does not 
necessarily, as Mr. Risley assumed, imply a tenure heldon a 
voriable rent. 

The words “ mamul shayana” have an importance which was 
overlooked by Mr. Rislev. Mr. Dent, to whose report of 1838 
reference has already been made gives in clear terms the bistori- 
cal origin of these double entries of similar amounte as panchak 
and rent. Describing the oppression: of Madhab Singh Babu, to 
which the outbreak of 1832 was largely due, he writes: “The 
measures he adopted were these. He commenced an extensive 
and lucrative trade in which his position in the samindéri gave 
him o complete monopoly; this soon brought him wealth, the 
free and usurious use of which rendered the Raja and nearly all 
his subjects his debtors, and it was the merciless severity with 
which he enforced these claime partioularly against the ghatwals, 
thet made these people his inveterate enemies. Our law of 
debtor end creditor, severe perhaps in itself, was rendered doubly 
ao when applied to these rude and ignorant people, but Madhab 
Singh did not hesitate to avail himself to the amount of the 
entire power it gave him over the property of his debtors in 
compelling payment Not satisfied, however, with the exerbitent 
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profits of his trade, he had recourse to his power as Dewan and 
Manager of the estate for extorting further sums from the 


unfortunate ghatwals. The rents 
Re. 


Dhidka .. 19 8 per margin paid by the four 
Saterakbani - 240 principal ghatwal sardars were 
a gaan * i$ Very light owing to the nature of 


their tenures; he doubled them 
calling the additional cess ‘mamuli;’ this, as was natural, was 
resisted and never. I bel’eve, fully enforced in the Satarakhani. 
He als») established a hguse tax ‘Chartaki’ which was compounded 
for in many villages by the payment of a fixed sum ; other illegal 
but not altogether unusuul (in theso jungle states) ‘Ceaser’ 
made under the denomination of ‘ Mangon’ or voluntary subsidies, 
were levied, such as “ Hatee Mangon”’ a cess or rate for the pur- 
chase of a horse or elephant 8» great, however, is the attachment 
of these people to their Raja that any demands of this latter 
description within moderate bounds, which may be necossary to 
enable him to maintain a propor dgree of state, have always 
readily been complied with. This, however, wus not the case with 
regard to the ‘Ghartaki’, ‘Manmli’ and other oxactions which 
were permanent taxes. ” 

The identity of the “ ghartaki ” with the “ddstu bat: khayana” 
of the isamnavisi is undisputed, and (here can be no reasonable 
doubt that the doubling of the pune/ah by mouns of the tax 
“ mamui”’ is represented by the double entry of panchuk and 
‘+ mamul khajana”’ of the isamnavisi 

The “mamnut thajma” was, therefore, in 1833, « recent 
imposition and one which was strongly resented by the ghatwals 
and yot we are aaked to believe that the ghatwals accepted the 
entries in this ssamnarixt as correct at the very time when Mr. 
Dent, freah from the scene of the disturbances was writing “the 
ghitwals are throughout loud in their complaints of the encroach- 
ment of the zamindars and others and of the exactions and 
irregular demands to which they are subject,” and that it was “ of 
the most vital importance to the general peace of the district and 
the maintenance of an efficient police that these jaigirs should not 
in any way be diverted from the purpose for which they were 
originally granted, either by frandulent alienations of the ghat- 
wals themselves or the encroachments of the zamindars and others 
which are now daiiy taking place”. Unless it be a fact that the 
spirit was entirely taken ont of the ghatwals by the measures 
taken to suppress the disturbances, which were not completed till 

1838, it is inconceivable that, within the few months that 
semeined of that year, they agreed to all the zamindar’s demands; 
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it is still less conceivable when we learn that 50 years afterwards 
they were still in possession, with nothing to indicate that they 
had ever been out of possession, of 85 whole villages in which the 
isamnaviai only assigned them a few rekAs or land requiring a few 
maunds of dhan ag seed; and this in spite of executive and judi- 
cial orders asserting the finality of the 1833 papers. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on this isannavisi by a 
statement of the patit (i ¢., uncullivated) and jungle lands contained 
in the villages of his estate, filed by the zamindar in 1279 (1870). 
This professes to be a complete list of thensexisting villages, and 
cogtuins entries inregard to 608, of which, however, only 169 are 
“asi” villages and the remainder “chaks”, ¢.e., hamlets or off- 
shoots from one or other of the parent or “ asi” villages. A 
careful examination of this list shows that the vast |majority of 
the villages in which, according to the ésamnavisi, 80 many rekhs, 
or land requiring so many maunds of seed, are ghatwali, but 
which were found during the survey of 1880-83 to be held 
cutirely by the ghatwals, are chsks of as/i villages which the 
tsamnaviss shows a8 entirely ghatwali. The ¢tsamni visi, therefore, 
asserted the zumindar’s claim to all new villages which had 
sprung up within the areas in which the original jaigir or Jhums- 
Jani villages lay, a claim which, in the absence of any maps or 
record of village boundaries and in the face of the adverse posses- 
sion of the jaigirdars or talukdars, he could never have 
established in a court of law in 1833, nor, without the isamnavisé 
of 1833 being treated as authoritative, in 1884. Mr. Dent's 
description in 1833 clearly implies that what he calls the ghats 
were self-contained and distinct from the portion of the estate 
with which the zamindar was directly concerned. He writes: 
“It is divided into the Raja’s Khalsa villages called Ghurtoolee, 
the Dubréji Mahal (or estate for the support of the Naja’s eldest 
son) which comprise the more open aud cultivated portions in 
the interior of the estate, aud ten ghats or divisions which entirely 
surround the estate. The principal of these are Uhadka which 
adjoins Kailépal and Dompara in Dhalbhum; to the westward 
end adjoining Dhadka is Satarakhani which protects the estate 
against Dhalbhum; to the westward of this is Pancha-sardari 
which guards that side against Singhbhum and Patkum ; the 
others are s'‘naller ghats on the side of Manbhum. Each of the 
ghate is held in jaigir on a mere nominal rent by » sardir who 
is the captain of the border or lord of the marches, and a certain 
number of followers called ghitwals who were the old military 
foree of the country and whose duty it was to protect the estate 
from the predatory inoursions and inroads of their neighbours, 


